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The Old Chateaux of the Low Countries, 
and their Surroundings. 
Te MERY few of the old 
[4 Flemish chateaux re- 
tain their gardens and 


surroundings unal- 
tered. The region in 
which the _ greater 


number of Flemish 
chateaux were situated 
was for a century the 
battle-ground of Europe, and before things 
had time to recover, most of the noble families 
to whom these estates belonged were ruined 
by revolution, their houses pillaged and burnt, 
gardens cut down, water-courses choked up, 
so that it is only here and there ‘that we find a 
little nook of the pretty garden which has 
escaped ; a broken moss-covered fountain, in 
which the Triton has been in vain blowing 
through the empty shell, from which the water 
has ceased to run for nearly a century; a 
terrace overgrown with weeds ; or a picturesque 
summer-house forlorn and roofless. Fortu- 
nately, however, the engravings of Wenceslaus 
Hollar, Erlinger, Harrewyn, Vanweerden, 
Peeters, Vorstermans, Bruyn, Vanheil, and 
others have, in their illustrations of such works 
a8 “Brabantia Sacra et Profana,” “Castella et 
Pretoria Nobillium Brabantiz,” “ Les Délices 
de Brabant,” “Les Délices de Holland,” and 
the illustrations of a still earlier work, Ait- 
singer's “De Leone Belgico,” left us carefully- 
executed bird’s-eye views of so many of these 
buildings and their surroundings, that we are 
able, with a little study and care, to restore, 
mentally at least, the aspect of these beautiful 
homes of the old Dutch and Flemish nobles and 
country gentlemen ; and when the difficulties of 
the situation are taken into consideration ; when 
It is remembered how very little nature had 
done in the way of making this vast flat level 
‘ountry picturesque or pretty, we must admit 
that the art of rendering the surroundings of 
4 house attractive and pleasant has seldom 
nso well understood or carried to so high 

4 perfection as by the architects and gardeners 
of the Low Countries during the sixteenth and 
ee centuries, and it is a remarkable 
a cai unpromising circumstances 
Onditions the Dutch set the example of 
gardening to the whole of the rest of Europe. 
a find imitations of Dutch gardening not 
= ah ag (in spite “ the demolition of 
mr bg rae ie by ‘Capability Brown” 
ltaly, and the south of Ge = “oH tgp 
Duomo xermany ; in fact, one 
aan - riect examples of a Dutch 
6 that anys _ remember to have seen 
g the little country chateau 





Veitshoccheim, in Bavaria. So far had the 
Dutch, in the opinion of the people of the 
time, overcome all the difficulties that sur- 
rounded them, that even countries which 
possessed all the natural advantages of hill 
and dale, and of varied and distant landscape, 
wbsolutely sacrificed it all for the purpose of 
obtaining a perfectly flat, level garden, after 
the manner of the Dutch. 

It is not our purpose here to enter at any 
length into the question of the architecture of 
Dutch and Flemish houses, except so far as it 
affects the arrangements of their gardens and 
other surroundings. As a rule, they were 
generally somewhat square and formal in 
design and plan, for, the site being perfectly 
level, both convenience and appropriateness 
suggested a somewhat symmetrical treatment, 
and the general squareness of design was 
best suited for buildings which were to 
contain square apartments, with flat ceil- 
ings, lit by square- headed windows, 
entered by square- headed doorways, with 
walls usually constructed of brick with stone 
bands, all of which were dictated by necessity 
and convenience. These old Low Country 
chateaux were thoroughly suited to the wants 
of those who inhabited them, and were not 
only comfortable but cheerful and dignified 
dwellings; they had none of the ostentatious 
and pompous discomfort of the English 
“Classical” mansions: they had no useless 
Corinthian porticos darkening the windows, 
no sham pediments concealing the garrets, no 
imitation parapets to hide the gutters and 
make them leak into the bedrooms, no nymphs 
holding urns to serve as chimneys, no imprac- 
ticable doors to keep some practicable one in 
countenance, Any symmetry or regularity 
which is to be found in them was the result 
either of convenience or necessity. 

It is much to be regretted that so few of 
these interesting old mansions now remain 
entire. We come across them, however, in 
the districts surrounding Arnheim, Zutphen, 
Brabant, and Limburg, their stately avenues 
and extinguisher -crowned or bulb-capped 
towers adding a pleasant feature to the some- 
what monotonous landscape. These spires or 
steeples crowning the towers are the only 
features that were purely ornamental, and did 
not result from necessity or convenience. 

The principal buildings of a Dutch chateau 
were usually arranged round a square court 
with towers at the angles ; examples, however, 
do occur in which the courtyard is polygonal or 
octagonal, as at Goesbeke, Reves, Terelst, &c. 
This, which may be called the main building, 
was surrounded by a moat, which came right 
up to the walls, as is still the case at the great 
palace of “ La Hague,” and is shown in nearly 
all the illustrations in the works to which we 





the Prince - Bishops of Wurzburg at 


have referred. It was approached by one or 
more bridges, one arch of which was replaced 
by a drawhbridge and defended by a strong 
gate or tower, which served. not-only for the 
purpose of defence, but the upper story of 
which very frequently formed a clock-tower 
and dove-cot. 

One of the bridges led to the Bas Court, 
where were situated tho stables, farm build- 
ings, granaries, &c. These were, again, gene- 
rally surrounded by a moat, and approached 
from the road by a drawbridge and gate ; not 
unfrequently the clock-tower itself was situated 
in the Bas Court. Another bridge usually 
gave access to the great garden, or pleasaunce, 
which was generally on the opposite side to the 
Bas Court, though there are examples of it 
being on the same side. The great orchard 
and the kitchen garden were close to the Bas 
Court, though sometimes divided from it by a 
moat. The whole of the gardens and sur- 
roundings were, again, enclosed by a large moat. 
Thus. it will be seen that the space enclosed 
within the outer moat usually consisted of four 
islands, one of which was occupied by the 
principal buildings of the chateau, a second by 
the Bas Court, a third by the garden or 
pleasaunce, and a fourth by the orchards and 
kitchen gardens. Occasionally, though very 
rarely, the pleasaunce was on the same island 
as the main buildings of the chateau,—this 
appears to have been the case at Eversbergh. 
Amongst the principal buildings of the castle 
was always a large hall ; it was, however, gene- 
rally, not an independent structure like the halls 
of our English mansions, but was arranged 
in the lower story of the building with 
rooms over it. One example, however, the 
castle at Tergeuren, had a magnificent hall, 
just like our English Medieval mansions. The 
chapel seems usually to have opened out from 
the hall, and in some instances the apse pro- 
jects out over the moat, and is supported either 
upon a corbel or, as at Laer, upon columns and 
arches which rise out of the moat itself. At 
Herlier the chapel appears to have been in the 
Bas Court, but judging from Erlinger’s view it 
appears to be of a very much earlier date 
than the buildings of the castle, and it is 
probable that they may have had scruples about 
removing it, though convenience may have 
dictated a different situation for the main 
buildings of the castle, as it is not to be sup- 
posed that, in the Middle Ages, they would 
have deliberately set down a chapel among the 
pig-styes and stables of the Bas Court. 

The great garden, or pleasaunce, which forms 
such a beautiful feature in these Dutch 
chateaux, was nearly always placed in such a 
position as to be overlooked by the windows 
of the principal apartments of the castle. It 





was generally subdivided into square com- 
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partments by lofty clipped hedges, and some- 
times by little canals and water-courses ; the 
viviers or fish-ponds, which were such very im- 
portant accessories to these houses, were 
yenerally placed in an isolated position, out- 
side the pleasure-gardens, as at Haldenberge. 
This was not always the case, because the great 
moat round the house itself not unfrequently 
served the purpose, and at La Hague the moat 
is still called Le Vivier. This also appears 
to have been the case at Brochem,* near 
Lierre, which, judging of it from the four 
drawings given in Someres and Ravenstein’s 
“Castella et Pretoria Brabantiz,” must have 
been, as far as its surroundings are concerned, 
one of the finest chateaux in the Low Ccuntries. 
At Bouchaut, however, where there is another 
very fine castle, with buildings more Gothic 
in character than those at Brochem, although 
the moat round the castle is a regular lake as 
to size, we find three large fish-pcnds as well ; 
here, too, the moat is oval in form, and not 
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large vivier with a narrow causeway separating 
it from the river. A large square garden of a 
very elaborate description stands in the midst 
of the vivier, approachable only by the cause- 
way. Dams, waterwheels, and sluices are 
hinted at, or represented in these old en- 
gravings ; these were erected for the purpose 
of preventing the stagnation of the water. 
The great moat round the house appears 
always to have been upon a. slightly 
higher level than the water-courses and canals 
surrounding the gardens, and waste leats 
appear to have been provided in every case, so 
that the surface water from the great moat 
could be drained off and its depth regulated 
by any surplus being carried off into the 
canals, and through them to a general “ escape 
stream.” The edges of all the canals, viviers, 


and water-courses are cut rigidly straight, and 
are not unfrequently furnished with a stone or 
marble lip. This was not done for the sake of 
appearance alone, but as a sanitary precaution, 








ly from 1757. M f 
only from any of the j 
are poor copies of those “ Someres a 
stein. Several interesting facts, however ma 
brought to light by it ; for we find that abe * 
of the chateaux had been rebuilt betwee, 
the publication cf the two works, notabl the 
chateau at Breda, which had been mss 
by William ITI. of England. 

The earlier engravings show very carefull 
the commencement of mischief in the build. 
ings that are out of repair. Weeds are indi- 
cated in the moats, dams broken down the 
edges of the ponds and canals are ragged and 
uneven, and the water stagnant ; but where 
the mansions are in good repair we find every. 
thing neat and clean, and in good order,—swans 
in the moat, ornamental pleasure-boats on the 
canals filled with gaily-dressed people, and men 
fishing with nets and rods in the viviers, 

We have alluded to the great garden, or 
“‘ pleasaunce,” which forms such a striking 
feature in the old Flemish country-houses, 
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square or rectangular, as is usually the case. 
A curious feature also is the canal, which furms 
a second or outer moat, leaving a narrow 
causeway or strip of land between it and the 
great moat. The pleasure-garden and Bas Court 
have each the separate moat, and the avenues 
and water-walks are remarkably extensive. 

At Diepesteyn the fish-ponds are shown 
very large indeed ; in fact, they cover a greater 
area than the castle and grounds together.+ At 
Leew the fish-ponds are also very large, and 
this castle possesses the rather unusual feature 
of a garden attached to the house and enclosed 
within the same moat. It is true that in 
addition to this little garden we have the 
pleasaunce as usual on the opposite side of the 
moat ; another peculiarity is the fact that the 
Bas Court is between the house and the 
pleasaunce. All the best apartments of the 
house, however, looked on to the little garden 
within the moat, of course, not into the Bas 
Court ; a. small kind of jetty bearing a wooden 
structure, probably a bathing or fishing house, 
runs out of the pleasaunce into the great 
vivier. 

The chateau of Loupouge has an unusually 





* See view of this chateau subjoined. 
t See plate of lithograph sketches in this number, 
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The Chateaw and Grounds of Brochem. 


as it prevented the accumulation of weeds, 
scum, and vermin at the edges. With care and 
attention paid to regulating the levels of the 
water, and constant cleaning, these extensive 
waterworks were probably not so deleterious 
to health as is usually supposed ; but of course, 
directly these precautions were neglected, and 
the sluices and dams allowed to fall into ruin, 
the effect was disastrous, and it is not sur- 
prising that the elaborate waterworks of these 
old chaieaux became plague spots when the 
country was overrun by an invading army, 
the beautiful castle reduced to ruin, the 
gardens laid waste, the water-courses choked 


up, and the viviers overgrown with rank At Wemmele, 
Even when Harrewyn, Hollar, | clipped greenery 


vegetation. 


&c., made the drawings and engravings for | plate) ; and in the 
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This usually was nearly square in plan, sur- 
rounded by a moat, and subdivided either by 


clipped hedges or small water-courses. In 


nearly every cuse there is a centre object,— 
generally a fountain. These fountains some- 


| times consisted of a small pond, with a jet Ceau, 


but more frequently they were elaborately and 
beautifully designed structures, with basins, 
statues, and architectural details, and would 
appear tohave been constructed either of marble 


or metal work (probably bronze). A remark- 
in the 


centre of a “ pleasaunce,” with very elaborately- 


arranged beds, clipped hedges, Xc. (see plate). 
| a curious summer-house of 
forms the centre object (see 
“Chateau of the Lords of 


the works which we have mentioned, several ; Daysbourg,” a tall clipped tree occupies this 


of the castles in Brabant had evidently | position. 


The paths sometimes radiate from 


fallen into bad repair, and some of them | this centre object, thus subdividing the garden 


were completely in ruin. 


engraving of Antwerp Cathedral, in“ Someres squares nearest to the centre havl 
and Ravenstein,” the date 1649, and there is inner edges cut away in the 
every probabilty that the other views in this ments of a circle, 
work were made about the same time. The a circular path round the fount 
“Les Délices de | central object. 
Brabant” is a very inferior book, and dates and magnificent chateau, the great 


work itself is dated 1694. 





These views are not into triangular compartments ; 
dated, as a rule, but we find upon Hollar’s' generally the subdivisions are square, 


but more 
the four 
ng their 
form of four seg- 
so as to leave space for 
ain or other 
a very large 
garden 1s 


At Ter-Veuren, 
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"aaisided into four equal squares. There 
no object in the centre, which is simply 
. att by the intersection of four paths, but 
= of the four squares has its own centre 
oiett, which in each case consists of a statue 
o n a rather lofty pedestal, with a low-clipped 
‘ele of box round its base. Sometimes when 
the leasaunce” is large it is divided into two 
alaes parts by a little canal or a tall-clipped 
hedge, the communication between one part 
and the other being either by a bridge or bya 
fittle ornamental archway of clipped greenery. 
When this is the case the two portions of the 

den are treated in a totally dissimilar 
manner, one generally having paths and hedges 
radiating from the centre, and the other laid 
out in squares. The great garden was nearly 
always inclosed by a tall clipped hedge, con- 
siderably higher than those forming the sub- 
division, leaving @ pathway between itself and 
the canal or water-course, which formed the 
extreme boundary of the garden ; sometimes 
this path had a tall hedge on either side. The 
hedges appear generally to have been 8 ft. or 
10 ft. high, but those which formed the sub- 
divisions of the great garden seem to have been 
about 4ft. high. The spaces enclosed between 
the low hedges are either planted out as flower 
beds or planted with foliage of various colours 
clipped and arranged in elaborate patterns, not 

ike those upon a Persian shawl. There are 
no indications of coloured earths being used ; 
in fact, that kind of ornamentation was rather 
Italian than Dutch. Possibly the Italians, 
finding their climate too dry to get the plants 
which were clipped into these elaborate patterns 
in the Low Countries to grow with them, intro- 
duced the ornamentation by means of coloured 
earths as a kind of imitation. 

There were always one or more summer- 
houses in the great garden or pleasaunce, fre- 
quently as many as four, one in each corner. 
They were most frequently composed of cut 
yreenery, but were also occasionally of brick or 
stone. A good deal of elaboration appears to 
have been expended upon them. At Wemmele, 
Gaesbeck, and Percke there are good examples. 
Sometimes they were enclosed and had door- 
ways and glazed windows, and were covered 
with domical roofs, but occasionally they were 
open all round. 

A “Green Vault,” composed of trees with 
their branches trained so as to meet over- 
head and thus shade the pathway, forming a 
delightful promenade in very hot or in wet 
weather, is another frequent feature. One is 
shown in our view of Brochem. Niches or 
archways cut in the tall hedges are also occa- 
sionally to be met with. These niches and 
archways are sometimes open, but not unfre- 
quently they are filled with urns, statues, &c., 
a3 is also shown in the sketch of Brochem. 
Nothing could well be more beautiful than the 
effect of a white marble statue in such a posi- 
tion, and there is, perhaps, no more charming 
way of introducing statuary into a garden ; 
- ‘peng _— the white marble and the 

ark green of a clipped yew h i 
beautiful pped yew hedge is very 

The kitchen-gardens and orchards, which 
are often shown as being very extensive, do 
hot call for any special description, as they 
Were pretty much what those features of a 
<ountry-house still are. 

belt of trees generally surrounded the 
whole domain, and a long avenue led up to the 
a entrance or bridge leading to the 
po ge if it was a large and important 
‘te, there were several of these avenues, all 
dlating from the mansion. Ham House, near 
chmond, in this particular strongly resembles 

@ treatment of an old Flemish chateau, the 
pe of unenclosed park which surrounds it, 

the long, straight avenues of trees, quite 
| + he © surroundings of a chateau of the Low 
an «a A labyrinth or a maze is some- 
erraments] Seen, and what would appear to be 
® littl > sng seem to be indicated. 
Warzby © chateau of the Prince-bishops of 
ve pe: 2t Veitshoccheim, to which we 
Previously alluded, possesses a most 


oe feature, though one which we should 


“ave expected to find in the surround- 
piscopal palace ; it is no less than 
Open-air theatre, the auditorium 


ings of an e 
4 complete 


composed of various tiers of seats all covered 
with green turf, and thescenes of the stage are 
entirely of clipped greenery. 

We do not find, however, any indications of 
the great isolated conservatory or ball-room 
which is to be found in some English houses, 
notably Kensington Palace. Possibly this was 
a@ more modern introduction, and may have 
been an imitation of the garden - hall, or 
belvedere, of the Italian Palazzo. These struc- 
tures certainly found their way into Germany. 
We find two very remarkable examples in 
Prague, in the belvedere of the king’s garden, 
and the so-called hall of Wallenstein’s palace. 
Amongst the buildings of the Bas Court of 
these Flemish chateaux, it is true, we occa- 
sionally find buildings represented with great 
open arcades in front, but these must have 
been carriage or cart sheds, the fact of their 
being always in the Bas Court must exclude 
any idea of their having been intended as 
pleasure-houses or ball-rooms. Terraces with 
urns and statues on their balustrades, which 
form such a striking feature in some of our old 
English gardens, would not appear to have 
been very popular in the Low Countries, as in 
all the views we have examined we only find 
three chateaux which exhibit them to any 
extent ; the most important is that in the 
castle of the Baron de Steil and Overhem, and 
here the terrace seems to have been rendered 
necessary by the fall of the ground, a circum- 
stance somewhat uncommon in the Low 
Countries. 

Some portion of our description of these 
Low Country mansions, and their surroundings, 
may recall to the minds of our readers the 
gardens at Hampton Court Palace, and no 
doubt as originally laid out they were com- 
pletely Dutch in character. The water-works, 
canals, “tc., are still pretty perfect, but the 
gardens themselves have been nearly spoiled 
through the English landscape - gardeners ; 
great bald lawns, and huge, wide gravel paths, 
beloved by English gardeners and hated by 
every man who has the slightest feeling for 
picturesqueness, now occupy the site of the 
trim clipped gardens of former times. The 
old yew trees, it is true, are allowed to remain, 
but they are absolutely out of place amidst 
their modern surroundings. Not content with 
ruining the gardens at Hampton Court, a few 
years ago the forecourt, with its beautiful 
wrought-iron gates and enclosures, which gave 
such a scale and dignity to the east front of 
the building, were removed, portions of them 
being stowed away in the South Kensington 
Museum. Surely there is sufficient artistic 
taste in the country to see the propriety of 
replacing these, and to admit that Sir Chris- 
topher Wren understood how to treat the sur- 
roundings of his buildings in a more appro- 
priate manner than the modern landscape- 
gardener does it. The present huge gravel 
path, or rather gravel desert, out of which the 
building rises, is destructive of all scale, and 
gives it an isolated and forlorn appearance. 
Now, it is just this kind of dull, dreary, isola- 
tion which the Flemish builders, and, for the 
matter of that, the old English builders as 
well, did everything in their power to avoid. 
There can be little doubt that the gardens and 
surroundings of old houses were designed and 
arranged by the architect of the house himself, 
and it is for this reason that they always seem 
right in scale and appropriate to the building ; 
whereas the modern landscape-gardener, know- 
ing nothing whatever about architecture, locks 
upon a garden simply as a garden, without any 
reference whatever to its surrounding objects. 
He has an idea handed down to him from the 
“Capability Brown” school that a great, un- 
broken lawn “gives breadth,” that a wide 
gravel path “gives. a noble approach,” and, 
consequently, he will give you these features 
whether your garden is 30 ft. or three miles 
square. Now, the old designers of gardens, 
before they planted a tree or laid out a path, 
considered how it was to affect the buildings 
and other objects which were in its proximity. 

In addition to the reasons that we have given 


With them, distant views and even glimpses of 
a distant landscape were things to be thorough] 
avoided. Even in England the Medizval, 
Elizabethan, and Queen Anne house-builders 
never went out of their way to obtain extended 
views from their houses ; it was left for the 
dreary Classical architects, at the close of the 
last and the commencement of the present 
century, to stick their mansions on the top of 
some bleak, desolate hill, pleasantly exposed 
to the east wind, and unsheltered from the 
sun’s rays during the dog days. But the 
Dutch and Flemings had every possible reason 
for excluding distant views. A vast level tract 
of unbroken country, with a sluggish canal 
flowing through it, was not calculated to form 
an enlivening prospect from a drawing-room 
window, and they consequently took great 
care that there should be no outlet beyond the 
pleasant gardens, high-clipped hedges, and 
avenues surrounding the domain. 

The conservatories, orchid houses, forcing 
houses, palmeries, ferneries, and other glass- 
covered buildings, which usually form such ugly 
adjuncts to our country houses, are, of course, 
not to be found in the ancient chateaux of the 
Low Countries; nor in the chateaux of the 
Low Countries do we find other hideous 
surroundings of the modern country house ; 
they had no gas-works, engine-house, or steam- 
laundries to deal witb. Whether they would 
have found some picturesque treatment for 
these hideous adjuncts of a modern country 
house we are unable to say, though from the 
pretty way in which they treated the various 
buildings of the Bas Court, from the beauty of 
all old barns, granaries, farm buildings, wind- 
mills, and water-mills, they might have hit 
upon some means of rendering these buildings 
at any rate less disfiguring to their surroundings 
than they are at the present day. 








NOTES. 


gence DE LESSEPS has made a new 
¥ application to the French Govern- 

ment to sanction the emission of 

a lottery loan for the Panama 
The sum for which he now asks 
is 565 million francs, with a further and un- 
defined sum for the conversion of some of 
the actual debt. If this new Loan is sanctioned, 
M. de Lesseps states that, “‘on the day.of the 
opening, in 1890, the Canal will have cost one 
thousand and five hundred million of francs.” 
This figure, however, large asit is, by no means 
represents the total cost at that date, according 
to the official statements made from time to 
time in the Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique. 
These comprise (1) the constituted capital of 
300,000,000 francs ; (2) the Loans of 1882, ’83, 
84, and ’85, amounting to 629,833,500 francs ; 
(3) the Loans of 1886 and 1887 (issued at 55 
and 56 per cent. discount), which amount to 
717,689,000 francs; (4) the Loans now in 
question, amounting to 565,000,000 francs, 
making a total of 2,212,522,500 francs, or 
712,522,500 francs more than the sum now 
stated. It is not for us, but for the directors 
of the Canal, to explain this unparallelled 
discrepancy in their own statements. It is, 
however, the fact that the rebate or discount 
on items 2 and 3 amount, according to the 
annual balance-sheets published in the Bulletin, 
to 615,657,000 francs. This sum, though not 
received in cash, forms as integral a portion of 
the responsibilities of the Panama Company 
as any item of their capital ; and the Company 
are under obligations to repay the whole of the 
larger sums, which we have calculated from 
their own numbers of obligations issued, at 
the date specified in the several conditions of 
Loan. We wait to see what explanation will 
be given of a misstatement which could 
hardly fail to mislead any public writer 
who had not access to the records publishel 
by the Canal Company. The actif disponzble 
ou réalisable on the 30th of June, 1886, 
was 132,388,966 francs. The cash received for 
the loans of 1886 and 1887 (less any commis- 
sion or banker’s discount not published) was 










for a very careful and exhaustive study of the 
scale of surrounding objects, the Flemings and | 
Dutch had a still further reason for studying 





this point in the laying out of their gardens. ' 





320,371,180 francs. M. de Lesseps says that 
on January 1, 1888, the Company will have on 
hand about 110,000,000 francs, making the 
expenditure for eighteen months amount to 
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342,760,146 francs, which is equal 
13,710,400/., or nearly 762,000/. per month. 
The excavation during the last six months of 
1886 amounted to 5,044,000 cubic métres, that 
during the first six months of 1887 amounted 
to 6,900,000 cubic métres. In July and 
August of the present year 1,963,000 cubic 
métres were returned ; the cube of September 
not having been published in the Bulletin of 
the 2nd inst., which admits a considerable 
falling off in the monthly total, owing to rain, 
floods, and want of workmen. For the fourteen 
months, therefore, the monthly excavation 
amounted to nearly a million cubic métres 
per month, instead of the three millions 
anticipated by M. Charles de Lesseps in 
March, 1886; and the cost, on the rough 
rule of dividing expenditure by cube of earth- 
work, was 15°24 shillings per cubic métre. 
Thus if the excavation yet unfinished be 
reduced, as proposed, to forty million cubic 
métres, and if it be executed at the actual 
rate of one million per month, three years 
and four months’ work is requisite for this 
alone, bringing us to March, 1891. This, 
however, takes no note of the cost and 
time required for constructing 12,000 ft. 
run of locks, in a country where skilled labourers 
are now receiving 26s. per day. And if it be 
proposed, as appears to be the case, to run the 
canal level from either end until it reaches the 
14 kilométres of mountain, up which it is now 
proposed to raise the waterway, it is evident 
that the problem is not one of easy solution. 
As to the provision for the floods of the 
Chagres, the Bulletin of September 2nd last 
speaks of the commencement of the dam 
between Obispo and Santa Cruz, of which the 
last annual report of M. de Lesseps announced 
the abandonment. 


1 how judgment which Mr. Justice Kekewich 

delivered in the case of the Birmingham, 
Dudley, and District Banking Company v. 
Ross, on Saturday last, will, if it is upheld by 
the Court of Appeal, have a material effect 
on the administration of the existing law of 
light. There is a well-known principle of law 
that a man cannot derogate from his own 
grant : so that if A grant a building to B, and 
later on an adjoining piece of land to C, the 
latter cannot build so as to interfere with the 
light of B’s house. In the case to which we 
have just referred, the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham demised to the plaintiffs’ predecessor 
in title a house near a thoroughfare where new 
and important buildings were likely to be 
erected. They were erected on adjoining land, 
demised by the Corporation after that owned 
by the plaintiffs, and so obscured the plain- 
tiffs’ lights. Mr. Justice Kekewich held 
that primarily the above principle ap- 
plied, and that the plaintiffs would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have been entitled 
to an injunction, but that the prede- 
cessor of the plaintiff in title “ must be taken 
to have known what class of buildings were 
likely to be erected in a broad street in a com- 
mercial town.” Knowing this, the plaintiffs 
were held not to be entitled to the relief which 
they would otherwise have received. This 
decision is in reality entirely a new one in 
point of law. It appears to raise many diffi- 
culties. For example: A man buys a house 
near a thoroughfare which is afterwards, and 
at a considerable distance of time, made an 
important street. Is the owner of this house 
bound to anticipate this change? We mention 
this as a possible difficulty, and showing the 
way in which the case in question may give 
rise to trouble. So long as the law of light in 
its present state exists we doubt both the 
practical wisdom and the legal soundness of 
this decision. There is also this to be observed, 
that the Corporation could have at the time of 
selling the house in question have made an 
agreement that a perpetual easement of 
light did not go with it. They not having done 
so, it seems to us the purchaser was entitled 
to believe that the usual easements went with 
the building he purchased. 








| Ngger servi the various Bills for which ap- 
plication will be made by the Board of 


7 
to 





Works in the course of next session there are 


none that relate to any metropolitan improve- 
ment on an extensive scale; such as, for in- 
stance, to another Shaftesbury - avenue or 
Charing Cross-road. As touching their yet 
incompleted project of a direct thoroughfare 
from Gray’s Inn-road, by the Holborn Town 
Hall, through Clerkenwell to Islington, the 
Board mean to ask for a two years’ prolonga- 
tion of the period, which is at present limited 
by their Various Powers Act of 1885. It seems 
that, whereas the Home Secretary has approved 
of the provision made by the Board for re- 
housing the working classes dispossessed in the 
region to the south-west of Farringdon-road, 
the Board still await Government sanction for 
their scheme as in continuation of the route. 
They are thus, in effect, hindered from 
purchasing more of the property along 
Exmouth-street and about Sadler’s Wells. 
By the end of this current month the Board 
will have deposited with the various local 
offices concerned, all statutory plans, sections, 
proposals, and the like thereto, in connexion 
with their schemes, as follows. It is proposed 
to transfer and vest in the Board two plots of 
land in St. Giles’s, Camberwell, parish, 
whereby approaches may be made to Dulwich 
Park from Court-lane and Dulwich Common- 
road, and to add the same to the Park which 
is already under the Board’s control. Similarly, 
an extension of Kennington Park is contem- 
plated, by including therein the piece of land 
that now lies between the Park northwards, 
and South-place. A  recreation-ground for 
Lewisham will be provided by the enclosure 
and preservation as an open space of certain 
lands by the river Ravensbourne, and situated 
between Catford Hill and Ladywell. A foot- 
bridge will be thrown over the Mid-Kent 
railway, which passes through the ground 
marked out. At Fulham it is designed to im- 
prove the Middlesex approach to new Putney 
Bridge by a widening of Church-street. This 
involves the demolition of the houses along the 
southern side, and from School House-buildings 
along the northern side, of Church-street to 
where it meets the junction of the Hurling- 
ham and King’s roads. The Board of Works 
for the Poplar District will be called upon to 
contribute to the cost and maintenance of a 
bridge across the Limehouse Cut, with 
approach roads in Bromley (St. Leonard’s 
parish), at a spot close by the North-Western 
and Dock Junction Railway. A new site, it 
appears, is chosen for the Thames Tunnel from 
Blackwall to Greenwich, somewhat to the 
west of that whose construction is sanctioned 
by an Act which was obtained in the session 
of this year. The Board again intend to 
apply for extended provisions under their Fire 
Brigade Act of 1865, with their Loans Act of 
1869 ; and for power to inspect and license 
houses and other places of public resort used 
for stage plays, dances, music, or other enter- 
ments. 





T cannot be said that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works has rehabilitated itself in public 
opinion by its recent proceedings. What is 
called the “ Robertson Scandal” has been the 
main theme of debate. It will be remembered 
that in July last the Board, after investigating 
the serious charges made against Mr. T. J. 
Robertson, principal clerk in the Estates office 
of the Superintending Architect’s Department, 
came to the conclusion that he was deserving 
of censure. Incidentally arising out of these 
charges against Mr. Robertson, imputations, 
more or less vague, were made against the 
Board itself,—or a section of the Board, at 
any rate; and the Board, in answer to 
these imputations, took the very singular 
course of appointing itself as its own com- 
mittee to inquire into its own conduct. 
This inquiry, as might have been expected, led 
to nothing,—partly, as is alleged by the critics 
of the Board, because the Board could not 
compel witnesses to come forward, and because 
the evidence given by such witnesses would 
not be privileged, as evidence given before a 
Parliamentary Committee or a Royal Commis- 
sion would be. The Board adjourned for the 
recess, and the matter slept for a time ; but 
one of the first acts of the Works and General 
Purposes Committee, after the recess, was to 








bring up a report recommending thar «= 
further action be taken in relation 4 “ 
vote of censure passed by the Board = 
Mr. Robertson in July last.” This W ™ 
by an amendment that “My Rohe 
engagement with the Board be terminated st 
the earliest period practicable.” The a ry 
ment was lost, but only by three = 
and a further amendment, confirm; r 
censure, was carried by a large mal ? 
At the last meeting of the Board ; a. 
lution was carried recommending that ‘rd 
Robertson be removed from the Superinten ae 
Architect’s department, and referring it to th 
Works and General Purposes Committee to 
consider to what position he should be trans. 
ferred. At thesame meeting a resolution was. 
passed to the effect that if the Home Secre 
or the Government cared to call for an indepen- 
dent public inquiry into the proceedings of the- 
Board, the Board would give every facility for 
the holding of such inquiry. We hope that such 
an inquiry will be held, and that it will be 
thorough and exhaustive, for the Board and 
its officers ought to be placed above suspicion. 
T appears from a report by Mr. Wm. Cr 
I Professor Odling, a Dr. C. on 
Tidy, that the water supply of London uring 
the month ending October 31st was of ex. 
ceptional purity, as it had been during the 
three preceding months. During the months of 
July, August, and September the mean pro- 
portion of organic carbon in the water ob- 
tained from the Thames was 0°136 part in 
100,000 parts of water, or less than one quarter 
of a grain per gallon. The supply during the 
past month was found to be practically identical. 
with that of the preceding months; all the 
samples examined, whether derived from the 
Thames or the river Lea, were free from tur- 
bidity, and unexceptionable as regards colour. 
The public are warned that they must not 
expect this high standard to be maintained 
during the coming rainy season. The average. 
degree of hardness was 13°19 degrees. 


IR GILBERT SCOTT'S design of the 
University Buildings in Glasgow, his 
largest secular work in Scotland, has now been 
completely carried out by the additon of the 
spire to the great central towex. Sir Gilbert's 
largest ecclesiastical work, the Cathedral 
Church of St. Mary, in Edinburgh, is im- 
perfect as regards the two western spires and 
the chapter- house, which remain unbuilt. 
Dean Montgomery is exerting himself with a 
view to raising a fund to meet the cost of 
erecting the spires. This work, if carried out, 
will give to the church a marked individuality 
not only in the city, but as regards the whole of 
Scotland, there being no ecclesiastical edifice 
north of the Tweed having three towers or 
spires. Glasgow Cathedral did, of old, possess 
three such features, but the central spire only 
now remains. 








i 





7. value of sea-water as a sanitary agent 
is well known ; for the flushing of drains 
and watering streets it is invaluable ; and its 
use in the form of hot baths is of great 


benefit in many complaints. Such being the: 
case, it is a somewhat remarkable circumstance 
that greater use has not been made of the 
inexhaustible supply where it 1s available. 
North Shields is one of the very few places 
which have been quoted as using aha 
for flushing purposes, and, we understand, with 
the most satisfactory results from a sanitary 
point of view. The matter has been taken up 
by certain members of the Edinburgh Town: 
Council with a view to the introduction of & 
plentiful supply of sea-water into the ma 
we have no doubt that if the object is attain 

a great boon will be conferred upon te 


citizens. 
W E are desirous to give increased pablicsty 
to the following memorandum In . 
Journal of Proceedings of the Institute 
Architects :— 
* A prize of ten guineas . 
of the piers of stereotomy,—offered by the Presi 


f the 
dent of the Institute and three other members 0! “ 
Council,—will be given next year to the candida 





for the encouragement 
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Ee best workin drawings and model 
na ret Angle "al a Cloister.’ The 
of ‘vee Be to be constructed, probably, in the 
models A the Institute, and in the presence of mode- 
‘ ‘nted by the Council. The competition 
n one, but, obviously, only those who have 
so On as instruction in the science of masonry 
bad pre 6 any chance of obtaining the prize. 
9 bua has therefore arranged to open a special 
i. this December, which, he states, is to be 
er to sixteen pupils. Thanks, however, to 
ms there are now other young architects in this 
= veo tent to give instruction in the science 
of masonry, and other classes of instruction may be 
held, if the applications to attend Mr. Harvey's 
t ) class exceed, as will probably be the case, the 
mit of sixteen which he has fixed. Moreover, all 
dents of masonry will do well to read the paper 
py the late Professor Willis, F.R.S., on The Con- 
Potion of the Vaults of the Middle Ages,’ in the 
Transactions, 1842.” . 
ifr, Lawrence Harvey’s attainments in regard 
to the class of subject referred to, and his 
success in teaching it, have been frequently 
ferred to in our columns. We are giad also 
to see that the solid learning and merit of 
Professor Willis’s brilliant essay are not for- 
sotten by the present generation. 





N appeal is made for funds for the repair 

of Fairford Church, Gloucestershire, for 
yhich the large sum of 3,0001. (large in relation 
to the size of the church) is required, of which 
cam about 7001. have been obtained from the 
parishioners of Fairford and their friends. It 
is expressly declared that no attempt will be 
made to “restore” the damage and decay from 
which the stained glass has suffered, whether 
fom the action of the atmosphere or at the 
hands of iconoclasts. It is stated that the 
windows require re-leading and the roof imme- 
diate repair for the safety and preservation of 
the church. The re-leading of the windows 
will be done upon the spot, and only one light 
will be undertaken at atime. When fragments 
of glass are obviously misplaced they will be 
replaced in their original position by the aid of 
the late Rev. J. G. Joyce’s monograph, read 
before the Bristol and Gloucester Archeological 
Society in 1878. No portion of a face or 
landscape which is missing will he replaced 
otherwise than by white glass ; the fold of a 
robe, however, it is suggested, may be supplied 
by an unmistakable wash of colour on the 
white glass) The committee will have the 
assistance of Mr. T. Gambier Parry in dealing 
with the windows, and every effort will, it is 
stated, be made to preserve the glass zm situ. 
The estimated cost of the repairs to the 
windows alone (with the necessary con- 
tingencies) amounts to 1,000/. Mr. F. S. 
Waller, of Gloucester, is the architect for the 
proposed works. 





(\APTAIN MONRO, her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Constabulary, has intimated to the 
Edinburgh City Authorities his intention to 
report that he considers the central police 
establishment defective in its arrangements 
and accommodation. ‘There are certainly 
good grounds for Captain Monro adopting such 
4 course, although it is hard upon the Corpora- 
tion that they should be called upon to over- 
haul a building the execution of which was 
placed in the hands of the architect of the 
Board of Works (the late Mr. Nixon) so as to 
avoid the probability of what has now taken 
Place. The building was erected about thirty 
years ago, and is most defective as regards 
Panning. The police-court room, and the 


accommodation provided for witnesses, are such | which occur. 
& to entail great hardship upon persons of 


respectability who, from no fault of their own, 


we compelled to enter the premises. The 


as ‘q neither admirable without nor] Athens and that of the President of the 
a it would, in the long run, prove | Institute of Architects, who have each con- 
and e nomy to make a clean sweep of it | tributed 501., there is a travelling studentship 

rect entirely new premises either on the|in Greek archeology worth 100/. to be com- 


the truest econ 


Present or another site. 








|*- AMBROSE M. POYNTER, son of|with the Institute or with the School at 
eae EK. J. Poynter, R.A., has recently} Athens ; the latter proposed, the Institute is 
S. for private circulation Dr. Pietro | the authority to be applied to for particulars, 
executed port on the principal works |so we presume it is a joint matter between the 
dn to the basilica of St. Mark at Venice | two Institutions ; but the position is not very 

iti clearly defined in the note in the Journal of 

onal works to be carried out in the year | Proceedings, except that the terms and con- 


Ceardo’s re 


uring the year 1885, and proposals for 


ago (Builder, Dec. 4, 1886, p. 796). The | 

report was repriuted in the publication called 
the Archwio Veneto, Series Il., vol. xxxii,, 
pt. i1., 1886. With regard to the works for 
the year 1886, the report concludes,—“ We have 
before all to complete the repair of the 
principal fagade in the last arches to the right, 
with which is connected the substitution of the 
antique slabs of marble on the south front as 
a work embraced by the same project and the 
same ministerial sanction. In the interior of 
this part the Capella Zeno has, of course, to be 
completed with the restoration of the semi- 
circular part, very much decayed through the 
saltness of the air, and with the re-application 
of the slabs wanting to the rest of the walls. 
Besides these there still remain to be applied, 
as has been said, a few pieces of the antique 
mosaics of the vault; and that of the semi- 
dome ought to be taken down and replaced, 
preserving the two angels and remaking the 
figures of the Virgin with the Child, as they are 
now reduced to a mere blot of very bad 
restoration. For the model, not being able 
to count on the existing figure for an approxi- 
mate reproduction, we shall have recourse 
to one similarly designed that exists in the 
semi-dome of the cathedral at Torcello, taking 
advantage of the scaffolding that is now there 
to make a tracing. ... Turning to the exterior, 
we find that the lead covering of a part of the 
roof and of the cupola is in want of renovation. 
In this last it will be advisable to make use of 
old sheets of lead in the parts which are visible 
from below in order to preserve their antique 
and picturesque aspect. The walls of the three 
lunettes above the facade have still to be 
restored, and the gables that belong to them, 
with their decorations in marble, as well as the 
two pinnacles placed between them.” It may 
be assumed that the whole of these works have 
by this time been carried out, and, as will be 
seen, a part consists of a restoration of a restora- 
tion. 





B an order of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction of Fine Arts, published in 
the Journal Offictel of November 20th, the 
“Service des Monuments Historiques,” which 
has since 1879 had ‘possession of the east wing 
of the Trocadéro Palace for the establishment 
of a Museum of comparative Sculpture, is 
authorised to take possession of the west wing 
also, to give a further development to the 
museum, which will be indispensable in order 
to complete the series of works by French 
sculptors. 





N the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, held 

on the 17th inst., plans for the rebuilding 
of Newsome’s Circus,—recently destroyed by 
fire.—were approved of. The new building 
will accommodate about 3,000 persons, and will 
cost about 5,000/. Noncombustible materials 
are to be used in every instance where prac- 
ticable, and the seating is to be coated with 
asbestos paint. The general feature inside is 
an amphitheatre where no part of the audience 
will be over another except at the main 
entrance, where a small gallery is to be placed. 
In the event of a panic no less than eight 
separate exits will be available. An endeavour 
is to be made to push forward the construction 
of the building so that it may be ready for the 
Christmas holidays. This hasty mode of con- 
struction often leads to imperfectly-executed 
work, and is the cause of many of the mishaps 





E are very glad to find that between the 
liberality of the British School at 


peted for. It is not very clear whether the 


studentship is to be regarded as in connexion 


probably have to start for Athens early in 
January, and there hold himself at the disposal 
of Mr. Ernest Gardner, the Director of the 
British School: 


i hae manager of the Donegal Industrial 
Fund, established to encourage Irish 
Industries, having invited us to look at some 
specimens of the work lately produced by 
distressed Irish ladies and by Irish peasants, 
we have visited the depét of the Fund at 43, 
Wigmore-street, and examined a small collection 
of portvéres, curtains, and other embroidered 
and lace fabrics, which exhibit excellent 
taste and skill, and look as if they ought 
to be exceedingly durable. The wmate- 
rials used are, almost without exception, of 
vegetable origin, and chiefly flax dyed with 
vegetable dyes to a variety of pleasant, soft, or 
sober colours. The designs are well drawn, and 
exhibit a very judicious restraint, and consider- 
able knowledge and skill in the combination and 
distribution of forms and colours. The mate- 
rial has, unavoidably, a somewhat hard and 
coarse look when closely examined ; and the 
majority of the ornamental patterns, founded 
on Celtic originals, appear a little coarse and 
barbarous beside the more delicate ones imitated 
from Italian work ; but if the two are not seen 
together this objection is not apparent, and the 
simple vigour and conventional forms of the 
earlier style are in themselves very pleasing. 








4 bea cities of the Lombard plain, between 
Brescia on the east and Vercelli on the 
west, possess supremely fine examples of two- 
schools of architecture, the brick and terra-cotta. 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and the Early Renaissance or Bramante 
school. The Tower of Chiaravalle, the little- 
facade of the Church of St. Maria in Istrada. 
at Mouza, and the Certosa of Pavia, are three- 
notable examples of the former. The sacristy 
of St. Satiro at Milan, the Churches of 8. M.. 
Incoronata at Lodi and Pavia, and the parish 
churches of Saronno and Busto Arsizio are the 
finest examples of the latter. Lovers of archi- 
tecture and the allied arts travelling in Italy 
often miss seeing these and other important 
but comparatively out-of-the-way works of 
art, for want of having their importance duly 
insisted upon in the usual guide-books. “Como 
and Italian Lake-Land,” * by the Rev. T. W. M. 
Lund, though not a guide-book in form, is such 


evidently written by a man of taste and 
learning. It covers all the artistically im- 


district named in the title. Intending travel- 
lers will do well to bear its existence in mind. 





HE article on ** Architecture” in the “ British 


forcible and well-written sketch of the archi- 
tectural work of the year, accompanied by 
some sensible and outspoken criticism on 
various points, concerning most of which we 
have already expressed ourselves to pretty 
much the same effect. The writer is an 
advocate of progress and an opponent of 
copyism, in which also we are with him. 





E have received from Messrs. Josiah: 


Wedgwood & Sons a very elaborate 
illustrated catalogue of their tile designs for 
floors and walls. The reputation of this firm 


is, of course, historical, and we have no doubt. 


the tiles are of excellent quality ; but as they 
invite our criticism we cannot help expressing 


our surprise that manufacturers whose name- 


has been connected with so much artistic work 


in the past should not have made more effort: 


than appears here towards the production of 
what could be truly called artistic designs, 
instead of mere patterns on the old well-worn 
lines of squares and cross checquers and 
diamonds. Of course, it is necessary to have 
a certain number of easily-executed designs 
which will not be too costly for ordinary work; 
and the makers may say, no doubt, that the 
‘real object of a pattern-book is to show how 
every-day demands may be supplied. We find, 
however, little or nothing beyond this every- 











» 0 which we referred at length a year| ditions are to be obtained “only at the office 
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of the Institute.” The selected student will 


in fact, with this further advantage, that it is- 


portant part of Lombardy, as well as the. 


Almanac and Companion for 1888,” is a. 
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day quality. We have no positive objection 
to make against the designs, unless with regard 
to the colour of some of them (No. 169a, for 
instance, one of the largest illustrations, is a 
very crude and harsh combination of predomi- 
nating greens and reds) ; our complaint is that 
they are entirely uninteresting, and show no 
thought, invention, or feeling for artistic effect 
in the higher sense. To arrange bands and 
squares crossing each other, with different 
arrangements of squares and lozenges for filling 
in the centre, is a kind of thing that a child 
can do if you give him the pieces to put to- 
gether ; and among all the floor patterns we 
- cannot see a single one of which we can feel that 
we would desire to lay our floor with for the 
pleasure of seeing it. All that can be said is 
that they are neat and more or less effective, 
and will “do” very well for their purpose. 
But surely something more may be done even 
with machine - made tiles than this. The 
designers came rather near evolving something 
in Nos. 1714 and 173a; but they cannot 
escape from the mere juxtaposition of alter- 
nating arrangements of squares, &c. A study 
of such designs as those of the Arabic school 
might have suggested the step further in in- 
vention and contrivance which would have 
removed these from the category of “ patterns ” 
to that of “ designs.” 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE second ordinary meeting of this Institute 
for the present session was held on Monday 
evening last, Mr. Edward I’Anson, F.G.S. 
(President) in the chair. 


Gifts to the Library. 


Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson (Hon. Sec.) said it 
was not customary at the ordinary meetings to 
put forward presentations, but two gifts which 
had just come into their possession were of such 
special interest that he wished at once to 
acknowledge them. The first was a chromo- 
lithographic view of the Tower Bridge, sent by 
direction of Mr. George Shaw, Chairman of the 
Bridge House Estates Committee of the Cor- 
poration of London. Considering that this was 
one of the last works of the late Sir Horace 
Jones, Past-President, it possessed exceptional 
interest for the members of the Institute. 
The other presentation was ‘“ Architectural 
Drawing,” by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, any work 
emanating from whom on such a subject must 
be of considerable value and interest. 

Mr. Charles Fowler drew attention to a 
donation to the library which would be made 
in the course of a day or two. It had occurred 
to him that the Regulations of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, on the various 
matters concerning buildings, did not exist in 
the library in a collected form. He had, 
therefore, asked the Superintending Architect 
to kindly furnish him, for the library, with a 
copy of the Regulations, and had obtained 
them in duplicate. These, he believed, would 
be more particularly useful to the younger 
members who were thinking of passing the 
District Surveyor’s Examination. 

Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., remarked that the 
Regulations were very illusory. When they 
had followed every line of them it would be 
found that the Building Act Committee of the 
Board wished a great many things more. 
In fact, they were not of the slightest value 
(laughter). 


The School of Athens. 


The President drew attention to the fact that 
the School of Athens had invited students to 
come there and study for four months, the 
only condition being that they should be pre- 
pared to assist in the excavations. The School 
was prepared to contribute 501. towards the 
expenses of any student who desired to avail 
himself of the invitation, and the Institute was 
prepared to add avother 501. Application should 
be made before the 10th proximo to the Hon. 
Secs. of the institute. There was only one 
studentship at present. 

Mr. Macvicar Anderson said he must correct 
the President in one particular. The Institute 
was unable to contribute the 50l., but Mr. 
TAnson himself had liberally offered to find 
the additional 507. out of his own pocket 
(applause). 





Building and Decorative Stones of Egypt. 


Mr. W. Brindley, F.R.M.S., read a paper on 
“Building and Decorative Stones of Egypt,” 
of which the following is an abstract :— 

Iimestones.—The Egyptian quarries, which 
played an important part in the architectural 
history not only of Egypt but of the ancient 
Roman Empire, were nearly all on the east 
side of the Nile. The Pyramids being the 
most ancient and impressive remains, the 
author commenced by considering the material 
used in their construction. There had origi- 
nally been seventy, of which twenty still 
existed. Much of the stone used was a 
nummulitic limestone, quarried on the spot in 
cubical blocks and built in steps. The triangular 
casing was a fine cream-coloured magnesian 
limestone, quarried at Toora and Masarah, and 
all cut out of the solid rock to the size 
required. Except in a few lower ones recently 
unearthed, these stones had all been used to 
build modern Cairo. A fragment shown by 
Mr. Brindley, which had the vertical and hori- 
zontal joints (giving the angle correctly), 
Showed the surface wear of 4,000 years, with 
the original tooling of the joints. No stone 
could have worn better. The quarries imme- 
diately behind Thebes were of fine limestone, 
to which the Egyptians were very partial for 
sarcophagi and small sculptures, owing to the 
extreme fineness of the grain. It was like 
close chalk, only much harder and of warmer 
colour, and occasionally contained brown flints. 

Sandstones.—Next in importance sandstone 
had been mostly used for the building of 
temples. It was of a warm grey colour with 
fine texture. The quarries, which were at 
Silsileh, consisted of extensive grottoes and open 
spaces, where the workmen had followed the 
best beds, cutting out the blocks with the 
greatest care and tooling them on the spot. 
They were then floated down the Nile on rafts. 
These stones were usually set dry, the finished 
faces afterwards being coated with stucco, in 
some cases hardened with albumen or gum, to 
receive colour decoration. 

Granites.—The famous granite rocks of Syene 
formed part of the igneous range running 
parallel with the RedSea. Theancient quarries 
were in the Eastern Desert, about two miles 
from Assouan (the ancient Syene) and very ex- 
tensive, but the deepest not exceeding 80 ft. 
In the first was the so-called unfinished obelisk, 
which was a dressed mass of rock attached on 
the bottom bed and back to the parent rock ; 
the length was 95 ft. and the width 11 ft. It 
had a series of transverse cuts on the top bed, 
indicating blocks for sarcophagi. Mr. Brindley 
had come to the conclusion that it was not an 
obelisk, but a bed of stone, dressed by a gang 
of task-workmen or convicts, to be cut up into 
sarcophagi, and that it was work of the Roman 
period. 

Mons Claudianus.—The grey granite ‘‘ Lapis 
Psaronius”’ (spotted like a starling) had been 
extensively used in Rome for the Forum of 
Trajan and the monolith pillars of the Pantheon. 
The quarries, which appear to have been worked 
only by the Romans, were near the porphyry 
quarries between the Red Sea and the Nile, 
and ruins of workmen’s huts, a temple of the 
Roman era, and monastic buildings of a later 
date still existed there. They appear to have 
been werked only by the Romans. Mr. Floyer, 
in a letter to the author, states that pillars, 
59 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. diameter, accurately wrought, 
were still in the quarries. In history t'ey were 
called the quarries of Mons Claudianus, but 
must have been worked previously to that period 
as they had been used for the Pantheon. 

Durability of Granites.—The granites and 
syenites of Egypt had nut worn well, compared 
with some inferior stones. The decay was 
chiefly from the peeling off of the polished 
surface. Patches, a few feet square and about 
an inch in thickness, all loose and ready to drop 
off at the slightest touch, were to be seen. The 
great polished blocks in the Temple of the 
Sphinx appeared generally sound, but if tapped 
with the rule sounded hollow, and the obelisks 
at Karnac were peeling. It should, therefore, 
be remembered with regard to our Cleopatra’s 
Needle that we had not received it sound. 

Imperial Porphyry.—The ancient Egyptians 
appeared never to have discovered their most 
beautiful stones; this had been done by the 
Romans, whose men of science had not neg- 
lected even places most difficult of access. For 
example, a noble red purple stone had been 
found on the summit of a desolate mountain 


| 4,000 ft. high and 100 miles f 








— 
rom habitati 

ousands of ay 
visions from the 


A colony was established of th 
men, who received their pro 
Nile, stations being built, wells 

erected on the route. Thig nem en a 
and his wife had journeyed over on w 
from Keneh, for thirteen days, in com 
visit the quarries.* The Bedouing in ved 2 
charge they had been were most trustworthe 
and far more intelligent than igs ane 
credited, having been most useful in re 
Brindley’s researches. The quarries were r, 
Gebel Duchar (the mountain of smoke) which 
rose abruptly out of the plain in the sha of 
a long horseshoe; the valley between ue 
ing a small town, wel’'s, and reservoirs oth 
temple, in pink granite, of small dimensions 
In addition to many Ordinary roads and foot. 
paths there existed the remains of two grand 
block roads, with piers at the sides for lowerin 
stupendous blocks by means of ropes. The 
porphyry was in masses, some 120 ft. wide 
while many of the choicest varieties were only 
about 10 ft. wide, and appeared to have been up- 
heaved through a massof granite and black shaley 
trap rock, the granite being burnt apparently 
through the heat of the porphyry. The whole 
mass appeared of fairly uniform texture, but 
some of the obtrusive parts were very different 
being volcanic worn masses of variously-tinted 
porphyry boulders embedded in a purple 
felsite paste. This gloriously coloured stone 
was the only one in the scale of colour the 
Romans lacked, and it had never become 4 
commercial material, having been Imperial 
from the first, and worked only by and for the 
State. There still existed about 300 monolith 
porphyry pillars in Europe, and the stone was 
to be found in Asia as far as Baalbec and 
Palmyra. In all cases it still retained its 
freshness of colour, proving beyond a doubt its 
durability. The Romans had evinced great 
partiality to porphyry for sarcophagi. That 
of Nero was the first mentioned, and the largest 
known to exist were those of Helena and Con. 
stantia, the mother and daughter of Constan- 
tine the Great, now in the Vatican. A room 
named the ‘“ Porphyrea ” in the Imperial 
Palace at Constantinople had been lined with 
porphyry brought from Rome by Constantine; 
and in the reception-hall of that palace there 
had been a large porphyry slab under a baldac- 
chino, on which the Emperor stood at great 
festivals. What with Christian conquerors at 
Constantinople and Doge Daxdolo little now 
remained. The most important monument 
erected by Constantine was the colamn 100 ft. 
high, built with eight cylindrical pieces, each 
11 ft. long, and this was still standing, although 
damaged by fire and earthquake. 

Opus Alewandrinum.—A great quantity of 
precious porphyry had been cut up for pave- 
ments in early Christian times. Some of the 
circular plaques were very large, one in St. 
Peter’s being 8 ft. 6 in. across. According to 
Dr. Schneider, Prince Charles of Prussia had 
formed the most famous collection of ancient 
porphyry works of art, including a colossal 
statue of Minerva and a grand pavement of 
opus Alexandrinum, brought from Ravenna. 
Amongst the works in porphyry in this country 
might be mentioned the plaques and pavement 
to the royal tombs in Westminster Abbey and 
the pavement under “ Becket’s crown” at 
Canterbury. The South Kensington Museum 
contained some very beautiful examples of 
Renaissance and French work, and the British 
Museum some of the Byzantine period. 

Marble Verde Augustus.—This was a green 
serpentine, and was called by other names 
according to the variations of the markings. It 
had been used by the Egyptians for small — 
and by the Romans for articles of vertu. 'B 
the desert at Diu Station there had been work- 
shops for small articles in porphyry and er 
serpentine. Mr. Mitchell, the geologist, 4 
found it in an adjoining mountain while making 
his interesting collection of rock specimens 0 
the Red Sea formation, which is now part 0 
the new museum at Cairo. 

Oriental Alabaster.—The lapis onyx or marmo 
Arabicum of the ancients was called ony 
owing to its semi-transparency, like the yo 
nails. A number of old quarries had — 
discovered, and those near Benia-ooef had * 
re-worked for the great mosque of roenpoene'é 
Ali at Cairo. Alabaster was a favourite ma “4 
rial with the Egyptians and Greeks, taking a 
name from the vessels for perfumed ungenl® 


® See account of this journey in the Builder for the 
12th inst., p. 683, 
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d for domesti | 
“ ra,’ and was for domestic pur- 
alee interior decoration of temples, as 
-¥ for sculpture and sarcophagi. The 
wel od sarcophagus yet discovered was that 
ge ee Museum. Egyptian alabaster was 
. white and yellow, with occasional thin 
asl’ f red and purple. Alabaster had 


nor as os the Romans —_ Greeks for every 
iption of decorative work. 

Breccia Verde.—This was @ very beautiful and 
rare marble conglomerate, found only in Egypt. 
The general colour was greenish, due to the 

nantity of green granite boulders, in addition 
4 which were pieces of porphyry, red jasper, 
n felspar, different kinds of slatey rock and 
ntine ; the whole being cemented together 

by 8 greenish gouge a we — 
known and worke y the ancien 

_ and were situated at Hammamat. 
There was @ considerable quantity in Rome 
and Constantinople obtained during the Roman 
oocupation, and during the Renaissance period 
much old material og nee’ —_ - orna- 

urposes by the French and Italians. 
—_ ae ethine — Dionites, felsites, 
and all similar very hard stones, used for 
sculpture and neue — were all — . 
intrusive veins formed in the igneous rocks a 
and in the Eastern desert. 
— and Ornamental Stones.—The Egyptians 
had been great ae a and gp nearly a 

of gem stone known us, excep e 
= ruby, and sapphire. The emerald 
mines at Gebe] Zabara had been worked from 
early times down to that of Mahommed Ali; 
the gold mines were at Gebel Allakee, south of 
Assouan, and copper was obtained near the 
porphyry quarries. 

rrying and working hard Stones.—Mr. 
eae was of opinion that the Egyptian 
methods were precisely the same as our own 
were up to a few years ago, viz. :—heavy pick 
tools for scrubble dressing and making holes 
for wedges, the blocks being split with metal 
wedges; dressing masonry surfaces with large 
and small picks; then rubbing down with flat 
stone rubbers and sand; and finishing with 
bronze or copper rubbers and emery powder. 
The wedge holes, plentiful enough in the granite 
and porphyry quarries, were the same as ours. 
Some Egyptologists thought they had discovered 
the resultsof gem-stone drills and saws by a few 
holes and slabs being striated, but a piece of 
— (exhibited) bored with a copper tube 
coarse emery powder produced the same 
See oss eg 
e author that he thou e stone 
hammer-heads of pre-historic ti were bored 
with wood and emery powder. 

2 4 discussion which followed, 

r. Waterhouse, R.A., in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Brindley, remarked that he had 
always considered porphyry was to building 
materials what the diamond wastoother gems. It 
had hitherto been out of the reach of the ordi- 
nary architect, but he hoped Mr. Brindley 
would tell them something about the re-opening 
of the old quarries for the benefit of the present 
and future generations. 

Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., seconded the vote of 
thanks. Mr. Waterhouse’s remarks as to 
porphyry were perfectly true, and he was 
afraid that although the quarries were re- 
opened, it would not be available at a much 
lower rate than before. Even when landed on 

® shores of England it was a desperately 

material to cut, and would consequently 

be still very costly. He had had little oppor- 
tunity of using porpbyry, but what he had 
om tn generally cost at the rate of 51. per 
ee super., and that 4 in. thick. He had used 
enlly for slabs and pavements, much 
pe a a ie on a x peed scale, as it 

a 

Opus Alexandrinum, agama pg poe 
hot becanse it came from Alexandria, but 
use it was patronised by Alexander Severus. 
yof the marbles, granites, and porphyries 
Were magnificent materials for emt me the 
interiors of buildings, and porphyry had the 
Dolish advantage of becoming more and more 
by the agency of the traffic over it. 

2 ~e gad ge 4 ene ping under 

on c, and some of the hardest 
ee down in the streets of London had 

— because it became too highly 

’ Consequently ve slippery. 
row eae ee when he was at the St. Katha. 
Warehouses € found the staircases of the 
Tunning 80 polished by the continual 

P and down of the labourers, that it 


had to be roughed every few years to prevent 
people slipping. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., said that one of 
the most interesting points referred to by Mr. 
Brindley was the extraordinary preservation of 
the materials in Egypt, and it was impossible 
for those who lived in this damp climate to 
understand what a great element of destruc- 
tion moisture was. Mr. Brindley had referred 
to the action of intense heat and cold on 
granite, but he (the speaker) had no idea that 
so much destruction of stone and granite sur- 
faces could be produced without moisture. As 
an instance of the extraordinary preservation 
of materials, he might note one of the rock 
tombs standing opposite the Island of Philz, 
with an inscription which, though it appeared 
to be of modern date, was really of the time 
of Rameses the Great. 

Mr. Aitchison asked Mr. Brindley, in his 
reply, to say if anything was known as to 
where the porphyry enrichments of the tombs 
in Westminster Abbey had come from. 

Mr. Topley, F.G.S., of the Royal School of 
Mines, said that Mr. Brindley had correctly 
asserted that alternations of heat and cold had 
as much effect in the disintegration of rocks as 
moisture had. The great agency of water in 
northern climes was by its freezing and 
expanding with enormous force, and thus 
breaking off the rocks. What happened in 
dry climates was precisely the same, but from 
an opposite cause. The great alternations of 
temperature between day and night acted so 
strongly in the contraction and expansion of 
rocks that they broke off as rapidly from the 
action of extreme heat as they did from intense 
cold. So much was that the case that he had 
been told that travellers in Arabia were some- 
times woke during the night by a cracking all 
round, due to the contraction of the rocks 
which had been expanded during the daytime. 
An interesting question had been raised by 
Mr. Brindley as to the composition of the 
rock he had referred to as being red porphyry. 
Several papers had been written on the subject, 
but it was evident that the writers of them 
had examined the rock only in small pieces, 
and had not had the opportunity now afforded 
of seeing such large slabs. It had been spoken 
of as Breccia, and the first glance would lead 
one to think it was, but it would be well to have 
a further examination made of the larger 
specimens. Mr. Brindley had referred to the 
mosques near Cairo, but nothing had been said 
about the most wonderful mosque of all, viz., 
that of Cordova, which contained some 1,200 or 
1,300 columns brought from all parts of the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. T. Graham Jackson, M.A., considered 
that Mr. Brindley was practically the re- 
discoverer of those porphyry beds, but whether 
it would become a material to be used by archi- 
tects remained to be seen. If porphyry and 
green serpentine could be in any way brought 
within the compass of ordinary means it would 
be a very great aid to the development of 
schemes of permanent decoration. 

Mr. Freeman (Penryn) believed that some of 
the hieroglyphics showed the means used by 
the ancient Egyptians for transporting large 
blocks, but he was not aware that there was 
any indication of the way in which the masses 
of rock were detached. The method of cutting 
up a detached block was comparatively simple, 
but we had no knowledge of the ancients 
having had any explosive power. He believed 
that of late years great advances had been 
made in the working of those very hard 
materials, which would tend to introduce the 
much greater use of porphyry. There were 
now processes of sawing the porphyry and 
granite, by which as much work could be done 
in one hour as used in the olden times to occupy 
two days. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
with applause. 

Mr. Brindley, in replying, stated that the 
ancient quarries of porphyry were situated 
about 100 miles from the Nile, and about 
twenty-two geographical miles from the coast. 
From the quarries to the coast there was a 
gentle incline all the way, and the district was 
now being surveyed for him. There were 
hieroglyphics and sculptures in the quarries 
which showed the ancient methods of drawing 
by oxen and slaves. With regard to the re- 
working of the quarries, he hoped to be able to 
ship the stone at the port of Myoshomus, and 
bring it to London vid the Suez Canal, selling 





it here for about 3/. per foot cube. Hitherto 


he had had to pay 8l. per foot cube. He 
possessed a column for which he had refused 
7001., but he was afraid now he would have to 
take less for it. He had received a piece of 
porphyry bored at Mr. Freeman’s Granite Mills 
in Cornwall at the extremely rapid rate of 4 in. 
per hour. The serpentine should not be con- 
founded with the English serpentine, or with 
that of the Italians. The latter was used with 
red porphyry, which came a few miles from 
Sparta, in Laconia. Its component parts were 
the same as those of the other porphyry, with a 
little colouring matter. As to the porphyry in 
Westminster Abbey, it was recorded that certain 
Italian workmen brought their materials with 
them, and the chips found in the Chapter-house 
were those which were knocked off. He was 
not the first discoverer of the quarries in modern 
times. Burton visited the quarries about 
1832, and shortly after Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
wrote an interesting account of them, but did 
not bring away any chips. Lepsius had also 
visited the quarries, but the man who had done 
most was Schweinfiirth, who had carefully sur- 
veyed and mapped the district. 








APPRENTICESHIP AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION.* 


Untit the present time there have been,—at 
least in the majority of mechanical trades,— 
only two recognised kinds of apprenticeship. 
In one the apprentice, entering at about four- 
teen years of age, served his seven years as a 
workman, receiving for his work practically 
nothing beyond instruction in his trade, save a 
small pittance for his weekly maintenance, 
which may be taken to represent the modern 
equivalent of the board and lodging which in 
olden times the master gave his apprentice in 
his own house. In the other the young man ig 
received into the works at the age of eighteen 
or nineteen as a premium pupil, to serve an 
apprenticeship of a very different and often 
very unsatisfactory kind. 

But now, it would seem, there is a third sort 
of apprenticeship arisiug, in which the technical 
college or school plays a part; the work of the 
technical school or college being either pre- 
paratory or supplementary to the commercial: 
apprenticeship in the shops. 
must not be misunderstood. It is true that in 
France, and, to some extent, in Germany and 
elsewhere, a fourth kind of apprenticeship has 


been attempted, namely, one in which a train-- 


ing wholly within the walls of a college or 
school was substituted, or supposed to be sub- 
stituted, in the place of an industrial appren- 


ticeship. There is no need to refer to this. 


matter in detail, because this kind of training 
does not exist in England, nor does it seem as 
if such would ever meet the requirements of 
British industries. 


Assuredly, that is not the aim of the: 


few existing British technical colleges and 


schools; they aim to supplement, not to super-- 
sede, the actual experience of the shops.. 


The writer can answer for it that no 
Finsbury student imagines that the work 
of the College can supersede the work of 


they know full well that their work is but 
preparatory ; in the case of the evening students 


that their work is only supplementary. It is. 


really a great gain to the members of the teach- 


ing staff that they come into contact with both. 


kinds of student. It helps to preserve the 
balance in the character of the teaching, that 
it shall neither grow, on the one hand, too 
theoretical, nor yet, on the other, degenerate 


taught in the shops. 

There are, indeed, other ways in which 
technical teaching and industrial experience can 
be combined, as, for example, the way that has 
been followed out for some six or seven years 
with marked success in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the University College of Bristol. 
That institution has induced a number of local 
engineering firms to enter into an arrangement 
whereby the engineering students spend the 
six winter months only at the college, and the 
six summer months in the works; the course 
extending over about three years. Of course, 
these students enter works as premium pupils, 
not as working apprentices. 





* From a paper read ty Professor Silvanus P., 
Thompson, Principal of the City and Guilds’ Technical 
College, Fiasbury, at a Conference on Technical Instruc- 





tion, held November 5th, 1887: 


This remark 


the shops. In the case of the day students,. 


into merely teaching that which can be better 
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The aim of the Finsbury College differs dis- 
tinctly in this, that its two years’ course is 
designed to obviate the subsequent payment of 
@ premium, and to enable the student when, at 
the age of about seventeen, he enters the works, 
to take his place there as a working apprentice 
the same as if he had been already apprenticed 
there for three years. This is, therefore, an 
attempt to create a modified apprenticeship 
lasting not more than five years, wherein the 
College course takes the first two years and the 
shops the last three. The success of the system 
has certainly surpassed the expectation. There 
now are, and their number is certain to increase, 
a few masters who, when they take an appren- 
tice for a term of five or six years, expressly 
stipulate that they shall send their apprentice 
to the Finsbury Technical College for the 
first two years. In some cases they pay 
the fees for the apprentice. Perhaps the 
time will come when the parent who 
apprentices the boy will on his part insist that 
the master shall send the apprentice for the 
first two years for a preliminary technical 
training. Many parents of small means do not 
quite like to take the responsibility of sending 
their boys for two years to a technical school 
or college on the chance that at the end of that 
time they may be able to find a master willing 
to take them for a shortened apprenticeship of 
only three years. Amongst our day students 
we have, as remarked above, a few who are 
actually apprenticed. One well-known electric- 
lighting firm which takes pupils at a very high 
premium, has voluntarily offered to the City and 
Guilds’ Institute to take one student every two 
years in regular succession without premium, 
as a pupil. In another instance, an employer, 
who takes pupils at moderate premiums, makes 
it a condition that every pupil shall attend a 
regular evening course of instruction at the 
Finsbury Technical College. The evening class 
fees at this College are in every case reduced to 
one-half for apprentices, whether indentured or 
not, and under this regulation there are some 
250 apprentices attending the evening courses. 
In one case, a few weeks ago, a youth applied 
who had just had his indentures cancelled 
because his master was either unable or un- 
willing to teach him his trade, but kept him at 
odd jobs. 

Now these things seem to indicate that this 
question of apprenticeship is really entering 
upon a new phase with the growth of technical 
classes. The new phase is certainly worthy of 
the attention of masters, and will assuredly 
receive sooner or later the attention of the 
various trade societies and organisations. 
Indeed, it is to. be hoped that they will see 
their way to helping forward the movement. 
It is obviously to the interest of the various 
trades that the apprentices who have entered 
it should be as well and fully trained as possible. 
If, owing to the altered conditions of the time 
and the division of labour, the masters are 
unable to teach the apprentice his trade, then 
it should be regarded as a moral obligation (to 
say nothing of legal obligations) upon the 
master to afford his apprentice every facility 
for obtaining the instruction that he fails to 
impart. Nay, ought he not to do more than 
merely afford facilities; ought he not to pro- 
vide them? Do those cabinet-makers of the 
Finsbury district, who will not let their 
apprentices come to the Technical College 
classes at half-past seven to learn the techni- 
calities of their craft,—for there are, unfortu- 
nately, some who will not,—know what an 
injury they are doing to those apprentice 
boys? Do they wish the ranks of the East 
London cabinet-makers to be filled with un- 
instructed workmen who can only do the one 
or two things that they have learned in their 
shop? Perhaps this paper may lead to a dis- 
cussion that will throw some light upon this 
aspect of the question. The various trade 
organisations insist, and rightly insist, on the 
importance of regulations that will keep 
incompetent and untrained men from creeping 
into their ranks by indirect ways; might they 
not equally rightly insist on regulations that 
will preserve themselves from the incompetent 
men who necessarily grow up within their own 
ranks as the result of neglected and uninstructed 
apprenticeship ? 


The Future Organisation of Technical 
Instruction. 


Another most important question arising out 


of the consideration of the present position of 
technical instruction is the form to be given 


to its future organisation. It has become a, 
question of national, one may say of imperial, 
importance; and it should be treated on no 
narrower a basis of consideration. So far, the 
only parts of the educational system in Great 
Britain that can be considered as organised on 
a national basis, are the elementary schools and 
a few normal schools under the Department 
of Education, and the classes in Science and 
Art, including the Normal School of Science 
and the National Art School at South Ken- 
sington Museum, under the Department of 
Science and Art. It is true that the three 
Welsh University Colleges are nominally under 
the Education Department; but practically, the 
so-called Education Department is a department 
of primary education only. It is also true that 
the University of London is nominally under 
Government, and nominally draws some 13,0001. 
annually from the Treasury; practically, it 
receives only about 2,000/., and is self-managed. 
Beyond this, there is no national organisation 
of education. ‘To complete anything like a 
national organisation, the following additional 
departments need to be organised: A Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education, including under 
its operations three classes of schools or 
colleges, namely (1) Higher Literary, or 
Grammar Schools; (2) Technical Schools and 
Colleges ; (3) Schools of Commerce; A Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, including under its 
supervision (1) Normal Schools for Training 
Teachers; (2) University Colleges of the 
modern type; (3) the several Universities of 
Great Britain. 

It will be seen that in the above classifica- 
tion, Technical Schools and Colleges have been 
placed along with the Grammar Schools and 
the future Schools of Commerce in a Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education. The Schools 
of Commerce do not yet exist; the Grammar 
Schools,—and under that term are included 
here not only the few higher middle-class 
schools, but the great so-called public schools 
of England, frequented almost exclusively by 
the sons of the rich,—are for the most part 
maintained upon old endowments originally 
intended for the poor. At present they stand 
in no relation whatever to our primary schools. 
Fancy a system of scholarships to take capable 
poor boys from the Board Schools of London to 
the great secondary schoolsof Etonor Harrow! 
Yet it ought to be the recognised course to the 
University from the primary through the 
secondary school. Think of the dislocation in 
our national systems of education that is in- 
volved in the fact that not one per cent. of the 
masters of our public elementary schools, pro- 
bably not one per cent. of even the head-masters 
of our public elementary schools, have been 
trained even for so short a period as one year 
in any of our Universities. The organisation 
of secondary education is a matter of absolutely 
vital importance in this country, but one of 
which, in the clamour of party politics, scarcely 
a syllable is heard. The proper co-ordination 
and maintenance of the local university colleges, 
though of more pressing moment, is a minor 
matter compared with the task of organising 
secondary education. 

But the immediate question before us is :— 
What is the best form to give to the national 
organisation of technical instruction? At 
present there appear to be three claimants to 
the honour of directing the future organisation. 
1. The City and Guilds of London Institute, 
who have a claim by virtue of being, as it 
were, in possession of the field, by virtue of the 
large sums which they have expended upon 
the promotion of technical instruction, and by 
virtue of the fact that. they have already, in 
their scheme of technological examinations, 
the germs of a national organisation. 2. The 
National Society for the Promotion of Technical 
Education, a body recently formed under the 
presidency of the Right Hon. the Marquis of 
Hartington. The claims of this body cannot 
be based upon anything that it has yet done, or 
upon the intimate knowledge of the subject 
possessed by its members, who are mostly 
eminent politicians. It is, nevertheless, a very 
powerful body; and its appearance upon the 
scene at this juncture should be considered as 
an important factor. 3. The Department of 
Science and Art situated at South Kensington. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute has 
during the decade of its existence accomplished 
so much that its claims to be left in charge of 
the organisation are very strong; they would 
be stronger still if it were clear that its 
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In the meantime the available funds are 
decreasing. The Grocers’ Company which 
contributed 2,000/. per annum, nee sauna 
butes only 1,000/. The Corporation of the City 
of London, which formerly contributed 2,0001, 
per annum, last year gave only 1,0001., and has 
not yet sent any contribution for the year 1887 
Under these circumstances,—unless, ag dan 
scarcely be expected, the generous contributors 
are prepared to capitalise their grants, it can 
hardly be said that the permanence of their 
organisation, even on its present scale, hag been 
secured. It is not for me to suggest the ways 
and means, but it seems to me that an organisa: 
tion that has shown such splendid promise 
should not be lightly thrust aside from taking 
charge of the work it has begun. 

A powerful bid for the future management 
of technical instruction was made by the 
Department of Science and Art daring the last 
session of Parliament, in the introduction of 
the abandoned Technical Instruction Bill. To 
understand aright the real importance of thig 
move, a little knowledge of the operation of the 
Science and Art Department is requisite. It ig 
notorious to all who have had anything to do 
with the South Kensington organisation, 
whether as students or teachers, how completely 
stereotyped are all the methods and ideas of 
that Department. Their training in art 
appears to be based upon the assumption that 
all originality must be ground out of the 
student by putting all students through the 
same mill. In science their assumption appears 
to be that any man who has passed an examin- 
ation in a subject is fit to teach that subject; 
and that every graduate of an English 
university is fit to teach every subject in the 
whole round of the sciences. (See the Regu- 
lations in the Official Directory of the Depart: 
ment of Science and Art, July 1887, p. 31, 
Article 10.) They draw up a syllabus of 
twenty-five subjects called “ Science Subjects,” 
and refuse to recognise even the existence 
of any science teaching thai does not fit to 
their artificial classification. Optics is not 
a science unless taught along with heat and 
acoustics. Heat is not a science unless 
taught along with optics and acoustics. 
Teaching about the steam engine is science ; but 
teaching about the gas engine or the electric 
motor is not! There is a Government grant for 
teaching the one; there is nothing for teaching 
the others. The subjects must be taught ina 
cut-and-dried fashion on the syllabus prepared 
by the officials, quite irrespective of local 
industrial applications. Everything seems to 
be done that could well be done to prevent 
able and independent instructors from earning 
grants upon the successes of the best pupils, 
and to encourage the success of the mediocre 
“science teacher” in cramming mediocrities 
of his school for examination in a host of mis- 
cellaneous sciences. Cases have come me 
my personal knowledge that illustrate Me 
system. In one, a most ‘accomplished Eng " 
chemist, trained during several years 1 the 
best laboratories in this country and in “er 
many, was disallowed from earning, On his suc 
cesses as a teacher, grants which would have 
been allowed without hesitation had he wn 
either a Master of Arts of Oxford, a Bache - 
of Theology of Durham, or even the — 
a South Kensington Certificate in Chemistry" 
In another case, an accomplished engineer re 
draughtsman, who had served his time in t 
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gem Pol h 
; ne Men’s Christian Polytechnic 
- wad ye were not great works of art; 
‘as nothing really original in the design 
t; they appeared to be ordinary 
gabjects, perhaps a little stiffly copied, but still 
creditable works. It was a pleasure to 
geo them there, and to note that they had been 
awarded a medal. It looked like a new depar- 
ture in South Kensington ways to see wood- 
carving recognised as an art, and encouraged. 
But this was not at all the official view. ‘The 
state of official art may be judged when it is 
inown that the medal awarded to these was 
not awarded to them as wood-carving at all, 
bot simply as if they had been so much 
raised ornament in clay! There is the level to 
which the official mind can rise: raised orna- 
ment must be judged simply asa pattern, apart 
from the material in which it is to be executed, 
apart from all technical excellence. This is 
the very degradation of art. It is the divorce 
of the artist from the workman, the very thing 
that true technical education deplores and 
geeks to remedy. 

Nevertheless this body, which does not 
understand the first principles of technical 
instruction, which does not comprehend that 
the adaptation of the teaching to the local wants, 
and that the adaptation of the design to the 
material, are things of the very essence of 
technical instruction, is the body to which the 
abandoned Technical Instruction Bill proposed 
to hand over the national organisation of 
technical education! According to this Bill, 
this incompetent body was to be allowed to levy 
rates for the purpose of teaching to the most 
bookish of the scholars in our elementary 
gchools its five-and-twenty specific science sub- 
jects, or anything else that it might choose to 
prescribe for the time being; and the term 
Technical Instruction was to be defined to 
mean “instruction in the branches of science 
and art with respect to which grants are for the 
time being made by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, or in any other subject which may, for 
the time being, be sanctioned by the Depart- 
ment.” The friends of the technical education 
movement may, indeed, congratulate themselves 
that this amazing bill was withdrawai before it 
reached Committee. 

What, then, must be done for the national 
organisation of technical instruction ? In the 
writer’s opinion the first and most important 
point of all is to secure the creation of a real 
Education Department under a real Minister of 
Education. At present we have no Minister of 
Education, only a Vice-President of Council, 
whose duties appear to be extensive and peculiar. 
They comprise apparently the work of looking 
after the regulations for statute fairs and 
diseases of cattle, of supervising the Elementary 
‘Education Department and the Science and Art 
Department, and of superintending the proceed- 
ings of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. What is wanted is a real Minister 
of Education, presiding over an organisation 
i Which the Elementary Education Depart- 
ment, the Science and Art Department, and 
the Departments of Secondary (including 
Technical . 

echnical) and Higher Education, should all 
take their appropriate places under officials 
responsible directly to the Minister himself, 
and not to that mysterious body ‘My Lords 
of Council.” No attempt by Parliament to 
a technical instruction can be satis- 
actory unless it involves the appointment of 
& responsible Minister of Education, and a 
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‘THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA'TION’S 
“SKETCHING CLUB” SCHEME.* 


“Our Sketching Club Scheme” igs an or- 
ganisation for assisting architecture students 
in their eketching tours. The method pro- 
posed to be adopted is a complete system of 
advisers and local representatives which, for 
lack of better names, we had called consuls 
and vice-consuls, the titles used for similar 
officials in the Cyclist Touring Club, an im- 
portant organisation to which we are indebted 
for the first suggestions of our scheme. I may 
remark that we are not at all satisfied with the 
title of our scheme, and that some of the 
gentlemen who have kindly undertaken to help 
us strongly object to being called “ consuls.” 
We should, therefore, be greatly obliged if any 
gentlemen can suggest better terms for both. 
The object of my paper to-night is to call atten- 
tion to the movement and raise a discussion on 
the question of the desirability of the Associa- 
tion taking the matter up and making it one of 
its recognised methods of advancing the archi- 
tectural education of its members, and in the 
event of this being agreed to, I would suggest 
the formation of a committee in order to carry 
on the work. And now I will endeavour to 
explain our scheme. 

It is suggested to divide the whole of the 
United Kingdom into districts, following as 
much as possible the county boundaries, but-in 
the case of the larger counties, of course, these 
have again to be divided. A consul will be ap- 
pointed for each of these divisions, and up tothe 
present we have succeeded in filling up twenty- 
seven of these, leaving twenty-five divisions to be 
filled up. We are in communication with several 
gentlemen about these places, but we make an 
urgent appeal to all those who sympathise with 
the movement to help us to fill up these vacan- 
cies as soon as possible. We have onlysucceeded 
in appointing ten vice-consuls up to the 
present, and we are particularly anxious to 
appoint as many of these as possible, as on 
them will fall the chief portion of the work, 
and certainly, from a student’s point of view, 
the greatest benefit. It should, I think, be a 
great inducement for a student to feel that he 
was not only benefiting himself in his studies, 
but at the same time taking part in a work of 
permanent value, for if our scheme succeeds 
we hope that it will have the effect of recording 
in more permanent form than the perishing 
materials of which the actual buildings consist 
the architecture of our country. I think we 
might speedily succeed in interesting the clergy 
of England and Wales in our scheme. As a 
rule, they have a great interest in architecture, 
and from their position in the country they are 
able to afford valuable information, and often 
get permission to visit buildings to which the 
public are not admitted. The exact boundaries 
of the divisions cannot be defined until the 
appointments are made, as it is obvious that 
it is of vital importance to our scheme that 
the consul should have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with his district. We do not consider it 
a sine qué non that the consuls should reside 
in their divisions, and in England and Wales 
we have endeavoured to enlist the sympathy 
and assistance of the Diocesan Surveyors, and 
have succeeded in obtaining the consent, as 
will be seen, of several of these gentlemen to 
act as consuls. The following is a list of the 


divisions and the appointments made, and 
vacancies that have to be filled up :— 
I.—Northern Division, 
1. Northumberland. 
2. Cumberland. 
3. Darkam—C. Hodgson Fowler, M.A., F.S.A., 


F.R.1I.B.A., The College, Durham. 
4, Mid York—G. H. Fowler Jones, 8, Lendal, York. 
5, East York—John Bilson, A.R.1.B.A., 23, Parlia- 
ment-street, Hull. 
6. West York—J. D. Webster, F.R.I.B.A., 21, Church- 
street, Sheffield. 
7, Lancashire—R. Knill Freeman, F.R.I.B.A., Bolton- 
le-Moors, Lancashire. 
I1.—Northern Central Division. 
8. Cheshire—T. M. Lockwood, F.R.I.B.A., Chester. 
9. Derbyshire—F. J. Robinson, F.R.I.B,A., Strand 
Chambers, Derby. 
10. Nottingham. 
11. Lincolna—James Fowler, J.P., F.R.I.B.A., Louth, 
Lincolnshire. ; 
12. North Northampton and Rutlandshire—J. A. Gotch, 
F.R.1I.B.A., Kettering. 
13. Reciicedehice—O. Lynam, F.R.1.B.A., Stoke-on- 


rent. 
14. Shropshire. 
15. Leicester. 





* A paper read by Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.1.B.A., 
at the meeting of the Association on the 18th inst., as 
elsewhere mentioned, 








IIIl.—Eastern Division. 
16, Norfolk—E. P, Willins, A.R.I.B.A., 6, Bank Plain, 
Norwich. 
17, Suffolk. 
18, Cambridge—W. M. Fawcett, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 1, 
Silver-street, Cambridge. : 
19. Essex—Fred, Chancellor, F.R.I.B.A., 20, Finsbury- 
circus, B.C. 
20. Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire. 
21. Hertford, 
22. Middlesex. 
IV.—Southern Central Division. 
23. Warwickshire — F, B, Osborne, F.R.1.B.A., 13, 
Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 
24. Worcestershire—Aston Webb, F.R.I.B.A., 19, 
Queen Anne’s-gate, 8.W. 
25. Herefordshire and Monmouthshire—E, Seward, 
A.R.I.B.A., Cardiff, South Wales. 
26. South Northamptonshire—W.T. Brown, A.R.1.B.A., 
Wellingborough, 
27. Buckinghamshire. 
28. Oxfordshire—T. G, Bruton, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
17, New Inn-street, Oxford. 
V.—Southern Division. 
29. Gloucestershire. 
30. West Kent—E, J. Bennett, A.R.I.B.A., 5, Harmer- 
street, Gravesend, 
31. East Kent—H. Benstead, F.R.I.B.A., 86, Week- 
street, Maidsrone. 
32. Surrey—E. Locke, St. Michael’s House, Basinghall- 
street, E.C. , 
33. Sussex — L. W. Ridge, F.R.I.B.A., 7, Upper 
Woburn-place, W.C. 
34. West Hampshire—C. R. Pink, Castle Hill, Win- 
chester. 
35, East Hampshire. 
38. Wiltshire—C, E. Ponting, 
borough. 
37. Berkshire. 
38. North Somerset. 
39. South Somerset. 
40. Dorsetshire. 
41. North Devon. 
42, South Devon—E. A. Appleton, F.R.I,B.A., Tor- 


quay, Devon. 
VI.—Welsh Division. 


43. Flint, Denbigh, Carnarvon, Anglesey—A. Baker, 
14, Warwick-gardens, Kensington, W. 

44. Pembroke, Cardiganshire, Carmarthenshire—D. E. 
Thomas, Haverfordwest. 


VII.—Scottish Division, 
45. South-east Scotland. 
46. South-west Scotland. 
47. East-central Scotland. 
48, West-central Scotland. 
49. Northern Scotland. 
VILI.—Irish Division. 
50. East Ireland—J. L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., 198, Great 
Brunswick-street, Dublin. : 
51. South [reland. 
52. West Ireland. 
53. North Lreland. 


List of Vice-Consuls. 

6. West York—G, F. Terry, Buckingham Chambers, 
St. James-street, Sheffield. 

11. Lincoln—R, Fowler, Louth, Lincolnshire. 

14. Shropshire—W. A. Webb Somerville, Wellington, 
Salop; J. F. Fogerty, Priors Lee Hall, near Shifnal, 
Shropshire. 

22. Essex—J. W. Lee, North-street, Colchester; H. 
Saul, Dover House, Fairlop-road, Leytonstone. 

29. Gloucestershire—G. W. Sadler, jun., 6, Clarence 


Parade, Cheltenham. 
33. Sussex: Eastbourne Division—N. C. Nisbett, 


A.R.1.B.A., 20, Oakley-square, W. 

36. Wiltshire—C. Adye, Bradford-on-Avon. 

42. South Devon—H. E. Mallet, 11, Burton-crescent, 
W.C. 

44. Merioneth, &c.—Telfer Smith, Rhayader, Radnor- 
shire. 

46. Carmarthenshire—H. H. Moses, 55, Lower Cathe- 
dral-road, Cardiff. 


With regard to the vice-consuls we are 
anxious to nominate as many for each division 
as will come forward. If possible they should 
be resident in their respective divisions, although 
a vice-consul living in London who fhad an 
intimate acquaintance with some locality in the 
provinces could render great assistance in con- 
nexion with the central register. 

The duties of a consul are chiefly to receive 
reports of the vice-consuls and check the in. 
formation supplied by them, and supply infor- 
mation to students who intend making sketch- 
ing tours in his division. It will be obvious that 
everything depends on the accuracy of the in- 
formation registered, and we cannot expect all 
the vice - consuls to be equally qualified to 
make a good report on the buildings in his 
district. After this information has been 
checked and corrected, one of the vice-consuls, 
whose duty it will be to keep the register for 
the division under the superintendence of the 
consul, will enter the matter in the register and 
send a duplicate to the central office in London, 
where copies of all the reports will be filed. 
The form of the report should, I think, be based 
on the excellent examples to be found in Mr. E. 
Sharpe’s book on the “ Architectural Excur- 
sions in Lincolnshire,’ and to this might be 
added references to books which contain 
descriptions or illustrations of the building, a 
note whether the building has been measured, 
and, if it has been measured and not illustrated, 
a reference to the place where the drawing can 
be seen if possible. We have specially in 
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view, a8 a first step, the indexing of what 
has been done in the way of illustrating 
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interesting buildings. Many of the best 
illustrations are in recent publications, such as 
our A.A. Sketch Book and other similar books. 
The professional press contains a wonderful 
collection of illustrations of old work, and the 
Transactions of other societies must be carefully 
searched for information. The work of keeping 
this index posted up to date with the vast 
number of publications will be a great work 
of itself. As the scheme gets into working 
order, and students avail themselves of it to 
obtain information, it is to be hoped that they 
will endeavour to measure up work that has 
not been previously illustrated, and it should 
be a point of honour with them to supply 
copies of their drawings to be deposited in the 
central office. A small collection of measured 
drawings exists in the library of the Institute, 
and some of the drawings which obtain the 
Architectural Union Company’s prize are also 
deposited in the library. I think, therefore, 
that, we could not do better than to add to the 
collection already begun, and I would suggest 
that, subject to the approval of the Council of 
the Institute, all the measured drawings 
obtained through the agency of this scheme 
should be presented to the Institute library, 
unless this scheme can be further developed, as 
I shall endeavour to indicate, and an imperial 
collection be formed at the Imperial Institute, 
when our scheme might furnish the section 
devoted to the United Kingdom. Should this 
acheme meet with your approval this evening, I 
hope that I may succeed in enlisting the 
practical assistance of all present as well as 
your sympathy, as already an enormous mass of 
information exists on the subject. One of our 
past Presidents bas favoured me with the 
following list of books that must be consulted :— 

W. Upcott’s “ Bibliographical Account of the 
principal Works relating to English Topography,” 
3 vols., London, 1818, 8vo. This is, of course, 
an antiquated book now, but the information in 
it, and in all works containing similar infor- 
mation, should be made use of, as we desire to 
have, first of all, as far as they can be got at 
in that way, the facts about each building as 
already shown by published works. 

R. Gough’s “ British Topography; or, an 
Historical Account of what has been done for 
Illustrating the Topographical Antiquities of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” 2 vols., London, 
1780, 4to., would thus come into notice also. R. 
Gough gave his books on British Topography to 
the Bodleian Library in 1799, and there is a 
catalogue of them (Oxford, 1814, 4to.). 

M. J. Anderson’s ‘“‘ Book of British 'Topo- 
graphy.” The index isclassified under counties. 
This is a comparatively new book, but refers 
only to books in the British Museum. 

Mr. E. Sharpe’s account of the churches 
visited in the Lincoln excursions of the Archi- 
tectural Association, London, 1871, does admi- 
rably for a limited number of buildings what we 
wish to do for the whole of the buildings in the 
United Kingdom. It will be impossible (pro- 
bably) to secure that every building shali be 
examined afresh by a competent person. It 
ought not, however, to be impossible to give in 
the great index some account of it after Mr. 
Sharpe’s method. 

“Notes on the Churches of Kent,” by the 
late Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart. (London, 1877, 
8vo.), is, of course, a very different work from 
Mr. E. S!arpe’s, but it contains the carefully 
recorded views of a well-intentioned and by no 
means incompetent person. As edited by 
Archdeacon Harrison and the Rev. Scott 
Robertson, both possessed of good local know- 
ledge, it is brought nearly up to date. The 
visits of Sir Stephen Glynne were in many 
instances made forty years ago and more. The 
book might be taken as a starting-point for the 
county with which it deals, the information 
in it being thrown into Mr. Sharpe’s form or one 
still more approved. The size of this book may 
be illustrated thus :— 

Mr. Sharpe’s book deals with 1+13+14+8= 
36 buildings, and 103 — (say) 25 = 78 pages. 
are devoted to them, including summaries, 
appendix, &c., which make up a total of 152 
pages in the volume, say two pages in a build- 
ing. Sir S. Glynne’s book deals with 312 
churches in 351 pages, that is, 1:12 pages to a 
building. There are 120 parishes in Herts. 
Thus there is a piece of steady work cut out for 
the vice-consuls of a small county, and a fine 
task for the officers in a big one. 

Ina few ‘Hints on the Practical Study of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture and Antiquities,”’ 
for the use of the Cambridge Camden Society, 











| 4th edition, 1843, we have a form which was 


largely used for recording the whole of the 
features of a buildiog. 

In Whewell’s ‘“‘ German Churches,” 3rd edi- 
tion, 1842, are some hints on methods of taking 
notes as to vaulting, and which would also 
deserve consideration. 

The “ Ecclesiastical and Architectural_Topo. 
graphy of England,’ published under the 
sanction of the Central Committee of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland (Parkers, 1851), dealt with Oxford, 
Beds, Huntingdonshire, and Cambridgeshire. 

The method is good, and the observers were 
generally competent. The index of styles and 
lists of dated examples are good features. 
Domestic architecture is also brought in, as it, 
and, indeed, all structures, should be in our 
scheme. 

With regard to unpublished matter, Sir 
Stephen Glynne had, when he died in 1874, 
surveyed and put on record his notes as to 
5,530 churches. The Keut publication dealt 
with 312, leaving 5,218 not likely to be published 
now in any separate form. 

Doubtless these papers could be obtained if 
properly applied for by any one duly em- 
powered. 

Mr. E. Sharpe intended to make a complete 
list, and give an account of the buildings in 
Sussex, and, I believe, did a large amount of 
the work (note the list of Mr. Sharpe’s publica- 
tions in the “ Charente”’ Book, published by the 
Architectural Association in 1853). He visited 
all the churches in Sussex of ancient date 
which are worthy of notice, except two (letter 
of September 4th, 1853). The notes have been 
preserved. ‘‘The Churches of Sussex’’ was, I 
think, to have been the title of the book, as 
Prof. Willis on Chichester, Rev. J. L. Petit on 
Boxgrove, E. Sharpe on Shoreham; but the 
part, “‘ The Church Architecture of the County 
of Sussex,” by E. Sharpe, M.A., which would 
justify the comprehensive title, was never 
finished, though the publication was delayed for 
seven years, waiting for it. 

The Ecclesiological Society, no doubt, has 
a great quantity of information obtained in the 
name of the Cambridge Camden Society, which 
has not been published, and, in addition to this, 
in the portfolios of architects all over the 
country lie innumerable drawings of interesting 
buildings; and may I appeal to them to send a 
post-card to me at 157, Wool Exchange, Cole- 
man-street, E.C., if they are willing to place 
these at the disposal of our scheme? Practically 
speaking, the great bulk of this information is 
utterly lost to the public for want of proper 
indexing, and the question is, how can we make 
these dry bones live? I believe that by some 
such organisation as I have endeavoured to 
sketch out to-night much of the valuable work 
done can be made of living interest, and, in 
course of time, of great historical importance. 

Of late years there has been a tendency to 
substitute sketching for measured drawings, 
and the result has been the production of much 
most delightful and interesting work ; but for a 
register of this nature I am of opinion that, 
while sketchers should not be excluded, efforts 
should be made to obtain as many measured 
drawings as possible, and that there is an idea 
that, perhaps, after all, measuring is a better 
training than sketching, is, I think, indicated 
by the fact that the Institute has given the 
example of Mr. Burges’s work as the method 
to be pursued for the Edis prize. I hope I 
shall not from this remark be thought to dis- 
parage sketching, but for the purposes of a 
register of the two I think that measured work 
will have the more permanent interest. 

Now, when our scheme has got to work the 
student who has made up his mind which dis- 
trict he proposes to visit writes to the consul 
for that division and receives from him a list 
of the buildings of architectural interest and 
notes of the books which refer to the particular 
buildings and the number of buiidings that 
have been already illustrated. The student is 
thus able to judge at once of the character of 
the work he is about to study, and to eitker 
read up beforehand the historical or antiquarian 
information that he may wish to acquire to 
render his studies complete or to take such 
books with him as will assist him in his in- 
vestigations. Of course, I do not wish to 
recommend students to neglect those buildings 
that have been illustrated as I ain quite aware 
that there are a certain number of buildings 
which it is almost essential that a student 
should study to really become efficient in his 


‘art, but I am sure that there 








——_ 
examples of architecture that wate rich 
illustrated, and I cax fancy the student been 
naturally be ambitious to venture on en 
new. From my experience, as pecvetans ap 
Annual Excursion of the Architectural As rs 
tion, I know the difficulty there ig in rasa 
good and accurate information about the b 4 
ings in particular districts. Even when we he 
had the assistance of the loca] architects nt 
the accumulated wisdom of the committee it 
has been the custom for some years past fon 
the secretary to go over the ground before the 
excursion is arranged, and report on the number 
of good buildings to be found in the neighbonr- 
hood of the headquarters proposed. Now 
much of this information the private student 
is quite unable to obtain, and it is to fulfil this 
purpose that our scheme was mainly started. 
To the student properly introduced to the 
consul special facilities for obtaining permission 
to visit buildings not usually open to the public 
might be granted, and generally the vice- 
consuls would act as guide, philosopher, and 
friend to the tourist; such necessary informa- 
tion as to board and lodging would also be 
supplied by the vice-consuls, and, possibly, in 
course of time, we might arrange tariffs like 
our prototype the C.T.C. The reason why the 
former attempts to form a register of buildings 
in the United Kingdom, as far as I am able to 
judge, have more or less been failures, seem to 
me to be on account of the want of youthful 
vitality in the undertakings, those who started 
them having, in the inevitable course of events, 
grown old and passed away, leaving no suc: 
cessors to carry on their work ; but we hope to: 
attract to the scheme a constant accession of 
young blood, so that the work being done by 
students for students it may, like our Asso- 
ciation, always boast of perennial youth and 
enthusiastic support. 

But it is always easy to create an interest in 
foreign missions, distance lending enchantment. 
to the view; but “‘ why should London wait?” 

How many of us here to-night could give,, 
say an American architect on a visit, a satis- 
factory list of the best buildings of architec- 
tural interest in London, the names of their 
architects, and the dates of their erection? It 
seems to me that there is enough scope 
in London alone to occupy the atten- 
tion of a large committee for a consider- 
able period, and how grateful the provincial 
students would be for carefully-prepared lists 
of buildings to visit for a holiday in London of 
fourteen days, and others for longer periods, I 
cannot say, but both from provincial architects: 
and our American cousins I have had applica- 
tions for such lists, and I have always regretted 
that I could only very inadequately supply the: 
information required. A vigorous effort on the 
part of the London committee would be @ 
splendid example to our country members, and 
the experience gained in arranging the register 
of the wonderful collection of buildings of 
interest to be found in London would be the. 
best method of ascertaining what results could 
be obtained in the larger undertaking. When 
it is possible to enlist the co-operation of 60 
many skilled hands, the individual labour need. 
be but small. If each member of our Association 
living in London would undertake to work up 
only two buildings, we should have made a good 
start. Nearly all the London examples have beer 
carefully measured, therefore it would be only 
necessary to obtain copies of these drawings,, 
and register the other information, and a really 
splendid result could be obtained. I think also 
the Vacation visits might co-operate with this 
scheme. A little organisation similar to the 
method pursued by the late Mr. E. Sharpe. 
would produce, I am sare, most gratifying, 
results, and there are still among our number & 
few of the original excursionists who worked 
under him, and who, I have no doubt, would ~ 
willing to instruct the present generation 1n une 
way in which they worked in their salad days. 
The annual excursion in August, too, might - 
take part in helping forward this work, and 8 
week’s excarsion would be of great value to the 
vice-consuls of the district, a8 we invariably. 
find that the provincial architects are glad to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of — 
round with our party, and often confess t . 
they were not aware that so much good wor I 
existed in their particular neighbourhood. 4 
have been kindly furnished by Mr. Holden, of 
Manchester, with a list of the ee 4 
architectural interest in the neighbourh pl 
that city, which has been prepared by the 
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chester Architectural Association, and I hope to 
be able to enlist the co-operation of that asso- 
ciation so that they may join in our scheme, 
and the information that they have already 
collected be made at once available for our 
register. I have no donbt that the other 
architectural societies could easily compile 
gimilar lists, and in this way a good start be 
made in the provinces. The historical side of 
the scheme would be the collection of well- 
executed and carefully-authenticated drawings 
of buildings which the inexorable hand of Time 
and the equally destructive hand of the 
restorer are fast removing from the face of 
the land. 

In conversation with an eminent diocesan 
surveyor the other day, he remarked to me 
that much of the bad restoration which had 
been carried out in the early part of the century 
in Caen stone is suffering as mach from decay 
as the old work, and he prophesied that ina 
short space of time it will be difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the restored work and the 
original work. One of the benefits of our 
register will therefore be to preserve the repu- 
tation of the original work; and had such a 
record been begun only one hundred years ago, 
how much might not have been saved that is 
already lost. 

The President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in his presidential address, 
remarked that “it had occurred to him that one 
most fitting work for the Imperial Institute 
would be the production of a thorongh and 
complete record,— perfect in all its details,—of 
the more important architectural monuments 
contained in India, and the many historical 
sites and ruined cities to be found within the 
various dependencies of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” This, no doubt, has already been 
accomplished to a slight extent by private 
enterprise and liberality, but there is no com- 
plete or national work of the kind, and I 
venture to hope that there may soon be found 
means by the agency of the new Imperial! 
Institute to furnish the world with at least a 
catalogue of the historical monuments extant 
within the confines of the British Empire. I 
venture to suggest that we might help in this 
Imperial idea by presenting the materials 
for the sections devoted to the United Kingdom. 
I have said that this scheme is for students 
worked by students, bat if we might be 
allowed to work for an Imperial scheme as well 
as benefit ourselves, surely it ought to give an 
additional impulse to the movement. The 
President of the Institute referred to the fact 
that, unfortunately, architects as a corporate 
body had not been able to contribute to the 
funds of the Imperial Institute for reasons 
which many of us feel to be most unanswerable ; 
but if silver and gold we have none, we can al! 
help in placing on record the splendid inherit- 
ance which our forefathers have left us. The 
best work of the past was not true for an age, 
but for all time, and as we know that day by 
day owing to natural causes this is gradually 
but surely disappearing, what more gracious 
part could we play than to endeavour to stay 
Time’s devouring hand and record what is left 
of our glorious heritage ? The collection of such 
& register as Mr. l’Anson foreshadowed would 
be almost the complete architectural history of 
all time, and I can imagine no prouder position 
for the Association to occupy than to do its 
humble part in helping forward so monu- 
mental a work. What splendid material it 
would furnish for the future historian of our 
noble art! Again, the value to our colonists of 
& complete record of all the architectural build- 
ings in the United Kingdom would be almost 
greater than to ourselves. We are so accus- 
tomed to be surrounded by these relics of old 
times that, to a certain extent, we fail to appre- 
Clate them; but to those who come from new 
countries the opportunity of studying these 
works of art and comparing them in one 
collection would, I fancy, stimulate their 
enthusiasm, and they would with little trouble 
be able to concentrate their study of the actual 
buildings in the short space of time most of 
them have for such work, and to select those 
examples which best illustrate the particular 
branch of the art they are interested in. 

The value of some such collection is so obvious 
that surely an appeal has only to be made to 
the Council of the Imperial Institute for it to 

warmly taken up, and I would suggest that 
48 800n as our scheme had succeeded in making 
some substantial progress, which could be done 


in @ very short space of time, we should offer | 


























ra the information it had collected at the 
isposal of the Imperial Institute as a founda- 
tion for the larger echeme, and that we should 
push on our own work as vigorously as possible 
80 a8 to create a good precedent for the other 
portions of the empire to take example by. 
Gentlemen, I simply suggest this ambitious 
view of my subject, in its ultimate develop- 
ment, for your consideration, but | hope that 
should it not meet with your approval, it 
will not prejudice the simpler scheme out of 
which it has grown. The value of the great 
index of buildings of architectural interest is 
bard to exaggerate, and this could be com piled 
without the illustrations which [ suggested for 
the larger scheme; but I venture to think that 
the collection, preservation, and systematic 
arrangement of carefully-measured drawings 
of old buildings is well worthy of the considera- 
tion of the Architectural Association as afford- 
ing facilities for the study of civil architecture, 
~the leading object of the Association as set 
forth in the rules,—and, therefore. Sir, with 
your permission, I will conclude by proposing 
“ That the Sketching Club scheme be adopted 
as one of the recognised methods of the Archi- 
tectural Association, and that the Committee 
be asked to appoint a sub-committee to carry 
on the work.” 

Of the discussion which followed we give a 
report on another page. | 3 








§llustrations. 


REREDOS, ST. PIERRE, AVIGNON, 


sT. PIERRE D‘AVIGNON is a “ Monn- 
| ment Historique,” and the most inter- 
fee, 2esting of the buildings in the town after 
the cathedral and the Palace of the Popes. The 
church is said to have been founded in 433: it 
was, however, entirely rebuilt in 1358, and the 
west front, which is usually considered a chef 
d’wuvre, dates only from 1512. The reredos 
that we illustrate, with the exception of the 
three full-length figures, which are evidently 
modern, seems to be of about the same age. 
The church possesses a pulpit, noted for its 
exceptional beauty, and some good pictures. 





GATE AND GRILLE, ST. OUEN, ROUEN. 


Tur Abbey Charch of St. Ouen has sustained 
less damage than might have been expected, 
seeing that it has been twice desecrated by 
iconoclasts. Not only did the Revolutionists 
of the First Republic turn the church into an 
armourer’s shop and erect a forge in it, but in 
1562 the Huguenots made three bonfires in the 
building for the purpose of destroying the stalls, 
pulpit, organ, and priests’ robes. Among other 
damage done at this time, the rich screens of 
gilt bronze in the arches surrounding the choir 
were destroved. Some of the arches seem to 
have been subsequently built up, for it is recorded 
that “in 1743 the monks caused the five arches 
surrounding the sanctuary to be opened out for 
the purpose of placing in them iron grilles 
enriched with gilt ornaments.” 

The screen represented in our illustration is 
doubtless one of those erected at that time; it 
stands in the easternmost bay of the south 
arcade, next to the three which form the apse. 


ST. BARNABAS CHURCH, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 

A CONSIDERABLE amount of the work of this 
church has been buried underground, as, unfor- 
tunately, the only site available was on an old 
filled-up stone quarry ; consequently the founda- 
tions had to be carried down 24 ft. through the 
loose filling in to get to the solid rock. The 
church is being built of red brick, with pillars, 
es, and dressings throughout of local stone, 
a very large amount of which is being used in 
the building. The chancel arcade arches are 
filled in with stone tracery. The roofs are to be 
of the best Crown Memel fir, which has been 
specially imported for this work. In the base- 
ment there is a groined mortuary. The doors 
and seats are to be English oak ; carving will be 
liberally used. The work was commenced last 
September, and it is expected that it wil be 
completed before the end of next year. T he total 
eost of the building complete, with fittings, 
will be about 17,0007. Mr. Thomas W illiams, of 
London, is the builder, and the church is being 
built from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. J. E. K. and J. P. Cutts, 


architects. 


arch 


ARBROATH ABBEY. 


THE remains of this interesting structure are 
situated near the centre of the town of 
Arbroath, in the county of Forfar. The abbey 
was founded in 1178 by William the Lion, and 
dedicated to St. Thomas A Becket, who was 
slanghtered at the high altar of Canterbury 
Cathedral in 1170, and canonised in 1173. 

It has been the subject of much speculation 
why a Scottish king should dedicate ene of the 
finest of our abbeys to an English saint; but as 
far as I am aware, no satisfactory explanation 
has been found. The Norman barons also con- 
tributed generously towards the endowment of 
the abbey, and in 1204 King John granted a 
charter of privileges to the abbot, monks, and 
citizens of Arbroath, “to buy and sell their 
proper goods, through our whole territories 
(England) with the exception of London, freely 
and without molestation.” 

The abbey was completed and consecrated in 

233, and was one of the richest and most 
magnificient in Scotland. 

The drawing illustrates the south transept, 
known as St. Catherine’s Chapel or altar, and 
shows the building as it now appears. The 
details are very delicate and beautiful, and 
many interesting peculiarities are to be found 
throughoat the buildings. The stone used is of 
a dark red colour, which weathers fairly wel), 
but the building has been subjected to a lot of 
bad usage. 

The abbey possessed some famous men as 
abbots, amongst them being Gavin Douglas, the 
translator of Virgil. At the Reformation its 
wealth was converted into a temporal lord- 
ship, and in the seventeenth century the 
greater part came into the hands of the 
Panmure family, whose present representative 
is the Earl of Dalhousie. S. G. 





ST. GEORGE’S (ALBANY MEMORIAL) 
CHURCH, CANNES. 

WE give an illustration of this church, whic 
was built from the designs of Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield as a memorial to the late Duke of 
Albany. 

We gave full particulars in regard to the 
church in the Builder of January 22nd and 
February 19th of this year (pages 165 and 304 
of our last volume). 





DESIGN FOR A CHAPEL. 

Tuis design is by Mr. J. O. Harris, who gaine@ 
the Soane Medallion in 1884 for a Design for a 
Theological College. The design now published 
was made with the idea of representing the 
interior of the chapel ef such a college. 

The drawing from which it is taken was in 
the Royal Academy exhibition. 








FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS IN 
ENGINEERING, 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tue President of the Institution of Civi? 
Engineers, Mr. G. B. Bruce, in the course of 
his recent opening address, said that having 
entered upon his apprenticeship in the locomo- 
tive works of Robert Stephenson within a few 
months of the beginning of the present reign, 
he chose the state of Engineering then, and in 
the Qneen’s Jubilee year, as the subject of his 
remarks. Starting with the workshop, in 15837 
machine - tools were practically unknown, 
reliance being placed upon the skill of tho 
workmen, who could chip and file by hand 
almost as truly as the machine. It was 
scarcely credible, but it was a fact, that there 
was not a single crane in Robert Stephenson’s 
shops in 1837, and the only steam-engine in 
that which was the most important locomotive 
shop in the world of that day was a vibrating 
pillar-engine, with a single 16 in. cylinder ana 
3 ft. stroke. About the only machine-tool, 
properly so-called, in the works was 4 planing- 
machine, which probably weighed about three 
tons. At the present time there were lathes 
75 ft. long, weighing 100 tons, giving a yield of 
steel-turnings at the rate of 10 and 20 tons 
a-day, and planing-machines weighing OO tons 
and operating over surfaces of 20 ft. by 1o ft. 
Referring to the changes in the position of 
the workman, in 1837 the wages of an engine- 
erector in Newcastle were 23s. per week, 
working sixty-one hours; in 1557 the wages 





| were 32s. per week, working fifty-four hours, 
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‘ncrease in money earned was 39 per | enter a dock at high-water, discharce her 
a the rise in Ses. of pay per hour ballast, receive her outward cargo of coal, and 
(from 452d. to 710d.) was 57 per cent. Taking leave at high water next day, all being done 
into consideration that the prices of nearly all | within twenty-four hours. Amongst the changes 
the necessaries and the ordinary comforts of which the civil engineer had had a share in 
life, with the exception of English beef and | effecting during the last fifty years, none had 
mutton, were considerably less now than in/taken so strong a hold on the imagination of 
1837, it was very clear that the position of |the world as the application of electricity to 


the British mechanic had greatly improved|the work and wants of man. 


The principles 


during the reign of Queen Victoria, for though | concerned were of older knowledge than the 
he only dealt with one class of workmen, the | past half-century; it was mainly in the prac- 
eame circumstances had been at work in/tical utilisation of this older knowledge that 


favour of them all. 


Speaking of foreign | advance had been made. 
competition, the President said, ** We are con- 
stantly told that the difficulty Britain has in 


Reference was made 
to the electric telegraph, which had developed 
from the five-needie instrament of Cooke and 


holding its own in the markets of the world is 
due to our want of technical education. 
There is something in this, but in my judg- 
ment very little. The true cause of the diffi- 
culty is the large increase in wages and the 
diminution in hours of labour. It would be 
pleasant to think that this was not so, but I 
have not the shadow of a doubt that it is the 
main cause of the difficulty of meeting foreign 
competition.” Turning from the workmen to 
the work produced by them, the President con- 
trasted the 9 or 10-ton locomotive of 1837 with 
the 40-ton engine of to-day, noting also that 
the bogie truck, which was in the first instance 
sent out te America from this country, had 
been now largely adopted in the land of its 
birth, where for so many years it was not 
recogaised. In the construction of public 
works great changes had occurred, mainly due 
to the very extensive introduction of iron and 
steel instead of masonry, and to the use of 
Portland cement concrete. These changes had 
had their greatest development in the case of 
bridges, the leading dimensions of many of the 
largest of which were mentioned. The sub- 


Wheatstone, employing six wires and working 
at about the rate of four words a minute, to 
the system of multiplex and antomatic tele- 
graphy, by means of which six messages could 
be sent at once on one wire, with a speed of, 
say, 600 words per minute. Touching succes- 
sively on the telephone, electric-light, and the 
application of electricity as a motive-power, 
the President hazarded the opinion that when 
some way should have been discovered of 
storing up in a more efficient and financially 
successful manner the unemployed forces of 
nature, such as the winds and tides, then would 
electricity become a factor in the world’s life 
compared with which it was at present as 
In conclusion, the President re- 
marked that he had purposely made no reference 
to instruments of war, whether guns or ships, 
holding that the ‘progress which 
on earth” was more in accord with the 
sound of “Jubilee” than the development 
which dealt with munitions of war. 








spoke of 


stitution of iron and steel for brick and stone 


was not, however, in his view, an unmixed 


advantage. 


ditions to be obtained could not be secured b 


and not 
brick 
progress of railways might be briefly told. 


use flat iron 


In 1537, there were 200 miles of public rail- 


ways open in the United Kingdom; in 1887, 


there were 19,332 miles open, representing a 
total capital of 828,354,2541. The President 
dwelt at some length on the great develop- 
ment of iron and steel industries since 1837, 
important changes having been 
brought about by the inventions of Sir Henry 
Bessemer and Sir William Siemens, with the 
important modifications of Mesers. Thomas and 
Gilchrist, whereby these processes were now 


the moat 


Whatever the cause, the graceful 
and time-honoured arch had Jargely given way 
to a substitute which had neither grace nor 
beauty about it, and which should therefore 
be avoided, except where the physical con- 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue third meeting of this Association for 
the present session, was held on the 18th inst., 
in the meeting-room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Mr. John Slater, B.A. (Pre- 
sident), in the chair. 

The following new members were elected, 


y | viz., Messrs. 8. H. White, A. Huddart, F. W. 
the adoption of the arch.* In this respect the 


President ventured to think that former days 
were better than to-day, that the use of iron 
had been carried to an extreme, and that 
engineers would do well to retrace their steps 
girders where a 
or stone arch was admissible. The 


Dorman, J. 8S. Stuart, W. W. Kenworthy, E. 
Thornton, R. I. B. Proctor, F. W. Bedford, 
F, W. Shenton, H. Tooley, W. J. Roberts, W. B. 
Clarkson, E. Box, C. T. Lofts, 8S. B. Silcock, 
H. Ayling, P. Leeds, and E. P. Howard. 

Mr. T. E. Pryce (Hon. Sec.) read a letter from 
Mr. Freeman, the Secretary of the Architectural 
Union Company, announcing a donation of 
twenty guineas to the library fund of the Archi- 
tectural Association, for the purchase of books. 
Mr. W. Barrell (Librarian), in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the Architectural Union Company, 
said it was an unsolicited gift, made without any 
advance on the part of the Association. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt seconded the vote. 

The Chairman, in putting the motion, said 
the gift was a most acceptable one, as the 
number of books, especially in the lending 
library, was none too great. The resolution 


available in the case of ores formerly quite 
unsuitable. The manufacture of iron plates, 
and, later, of those of mild-steel, had enor- 
mously affected the progress of steam-shipping’; 
for, while the tonnage of British steamers in 
i837 was only 67,969 tons, it had risen in 1886 
to 4,315,153 tons. In the interval the old form 
of engine had been completely altered, the 
side-lever type, consuming 6 lb. and upwards 
of coal per indicated horse-power per hour, 
giving place successively to the compound, the 
triple-expansion, and, lately, the quadruple- 


was then carried by acclamation. 
The Chairman said that for the last few 
months the Carpenters’ Company had been 
forming a library of works of reference, chiefly 
connected with carpentry, but including many 
others connected with building, and also a 
lending library. He had received a communi- 
cation from Mr. Banister Fletcher, one of the 
Wardens of the Carpenters’ Company, stating 
that any member of the Association furnished 
with a letter of introduction from the Hon. 


Secs., or with his ticket of membership, would 


expansion engine, with a coal consumption about | have the advantage of using the reference 
four times less: at the same time the effective library, and be able to take home books on 


epeed of Atlantic liners had risen from about 
9} knote to 19 knots. The President next re- 
ferred to sanitary engineering, in which, during 
the Queen’s reign, the most notable advance 


had been brought about by the 


paying a deposit of 5s., to be returned when 
the book was brought back. 


Mr. F. R. Farrow (Hon. Sec.) announced that 
the 15th inst. a meeting of the cycling 


on 
Public Health Act of 1848. The far-rea dows members of the Architectural Association was 


consequences of this Act and its successors 


held at 9, Conduit-street, when a resolution 
was passed to the effect that it was advisable 


might be summed up in the fact that whereas to form a club to be called ‘‘ The Architectural 
ay annual death-rate in England in 1837 was | Association Cycling Club,” having for its object 
many cases 30 _ 1,000, it was now below | the combination of architecture and athletics, 


20 per 1,000. In 


application of hydraulic | by instituting cycle rans to places of architec- 


machinery to engineering, the progress during | tural interest. It was further resolved that 


fifty years had been 
direction of devices for the lifting 


of goods, formerly entirely effected by human 
present time, by the aid of | Queen V 
it was not uncommon for a 


hydraulic power, 


very great, — in the | the subscription should be merely nominal. Mr. 


Herbert D. Appleton had been elected Captain, 
the Hon. Sec. being Mr. Leonard V. Hant, 35, 
E.C. The meeting stood 
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8 Sto 1000 te dane mone to journed until December 5th. Members of 
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M Ee Seren 
r. H. D. Appleton then re 
“Our Sketching Clab “seach : With wean 

, , 8 print 
on another page. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch seconded the motion with 
which Mr. Appleton’s paper concluded. Ti 
make an index, he said, euch as Mr Ap leton 
had foreshadowed, of all the sellerenens a 
had been made to buildings, was a task 2 
the thought of which many men might quail 
though such things, of course, could be done 
by the exercise of time and patience. Op the 
other hand, the first aspect of the question 
viz., the keeping of a list of buildings, would 
seem to be quite or nearly feasible. He would 
have great pleasure in undertaking the consul. 
ship, or whatever the post might be termed of 
the district in which he resided. He believed 
that in that particular district it would be 
possible, first of all, to tabulate al! the towns 
and villages, and then from personal knowledge 
to put down all the most notable buildings, }¢ 
would be a difficult task to sift the good infor. 
mation, as many of the books were now out of 
date, and the illustrations were only of interest 
from a historical point of view, and as showi 
how wretchedly people used to draw (laughter). 
It was also difficult to obtain reliable informa. 
tion even from local architects and parsons, 
The latter, as a rule, would probably be found 
to be animated with an ecclesiastical and Gothic 
feeling, and would know nothing about domestic 
work, despising, or holding of little account, any. 
thing Jacobean. What they had to do, there- 
fore, was to obtain the assistance of men of 
catholic mind, who would be willing to give 
information about anything, say from the pre. 
historic boat discovered at Brigg, down even 
to post-Reformation work. 

Mr. F.T. Baggallay proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Appleton for his paper. The scheme 
seemed to be a most excellent one. The ordi- 
nary guide-books were nearly worthless for use 
when ona sketching tour, while such a list of 
buildings as was now proposed would be most 
helpful, especially if means were used to in- 
dicate the different degrees of importance. 

Mr. 8. F. Ciarkson seconded the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Appleton. 

Mr. F. M. Elgood said he thought that sketching 
tours might be started in connexion with the 
Cycling Club now about to be formed by some 
members of the Association. 

Mr. W. Randolph remarked that he would be 
ready to contribute his quota of information 
regarding the district with which he was 
acquainted, viz., South Yorkshire. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt suggested that the consuls 
and vice-consuls should be asked to supply in- 
formation to head-quarters as soon as possible, 
so that it might not be necessary for students 
going to their several districts to trouble them. 
It would be well, too, if the consuls could in 
some way furnish information as to how cer- 
tain buildings could be inspected, and if possible 
get permission for students and others to 
measure, sketch, or inspect the buildings. He 
would also advise that, say once & month, a 
district should be taken up and the information 
published in the “ A. A. Notes.” By that means 
the information would, in course of time, be 
available for reference, and would save people 
going even to head-quarters for it. The great 
indexingscheme would doubtless furnish work for 
several generations, and was rather an appalling 
task to talk about, let alone to commence Upon, 
besides which much of the information got by 
the expenditure of considerable labour would 
not be of much value. He would, therefore, 
rather see an index attempted comprising fewer 
publications, but which might be the nucleus 
of a larger one. He was glad that stress had 
been laid upon the fact that che Architectural 
Association was the body best fitted to deal 
with such a task, because it was only young men 
who could give time to measuring work. When 
they got older and were engaged in prac >; 
they would have little time for such work; 
therefore it was most desirable that those who 
were in their articles should devote their ime 

measnring. 
ir F. re said he believed it would 
be necessary to centralise the information 
obtained, so that members could learn what 
they desired without troubling the consuls. 4 

Mr. T. E. Pryce thought that active al 
of cyclists might very well fish ont 4 great #4 
of information which might be sent to — : 
quarters without troubling the consuls. in 
would like to see the scheme carried 00 
its integrity, bot it was a difficult — 
draw the line as to what were the import 
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buildings in 4 particular locality. In a weak 
moment, a few years ago, he undertook to 4 
gomething of the same kind for 4 loca! society, 
but he found, to his astonishment, that there 
was work for a long life-time in that one district 
alone. 

Mr. Clarkson advised that discrimination 
should be used from the first with regard to 
the list of buildings. The index, in its main 
features, might be in existence in a couple of 
years, and could be added to as additional 
information came in. 

The Chairman spoke of the scheme as one of 
great value, and referred to the part which Mr. 
Owen Fleming had taken in connexion with it. 
He might say, in reply to the questions, that a 
Roman wall would be a fit subject to deal with, 
and that the appointment of consuls should be 
left to the sub-committee. In county histories 
descriptions of buildings were to be found which 
were suggestive of things to be looked at. He 
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1 would algo. in your name, like to bear teati- | 
mony to the worth of our late energetic Chair- | 
man, and our invaluab! dt | 
and to their self-sacrificing labours in laving 
down the foundations, and subsequently yuiding | 
the fortunes, of the Association during the Grat 
four years of its existence. ) 
undertaking for those gentlemen in the early 
days of our formation, to gather together the| 
units of our force, and to 

direction to its movements. 
times were very much like ‘ 
every man * fonght for his own hand,” 
one gave effective gy 

from, the 


6 secretary and treasurer, | 


It Was not a heoht 


mo th 


give purpose and 
Inspectors in those 
>. 


‘Hal’ o’ the wynd: 
and no | 


disorganised army to 
belonged, and the whole force was discredit 
in public estimation simp] 
of guidance and | 


ed 
y and solely for want 


Organisation, 


— i 
ngs This was our! 
condition when these three gentlemen pushed 
to the front and raised the standard of “ The | 
; 





was glad to hear what Mr. Appleton had said 
about the measurement of old work, which was 
of more use to students than any amount of 
mere sketching. He conld also endorse what 
Mr. Appleton had said about London, for many 
years ago he used to take the opportunity, at 
times when there was little traffic about, of 
roaming through out-of-the-way streets, and he 
was astonished at the amount of interesting bit 
of old work he came across. He was rather 
sorry to hear Mr. Pratt say that as soon as an 
architect got into practice he had not time to 
measure anything. Such men as Street and 
others might be referred to as refuting that 
idea, and he hoped that many of them, even 
when they did get into practice, might not find 
it so entirely absorbing as to allow no time for 
picking out a little bit of work to be measured 
or sketched. 

Mr. Appleton’s motion was then unanimously 
agreed to, as was the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Appleton briefly replied. 








THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


Tae inaugural address of this Associatio 
for the present session was delivered by Mr. 
Hough Alexander (Chairman of Council), Chief 
Sanitary Inapector, Shoreditch, at the West- 
minster Town Hall, on the 5th inst. In the 
course of it he said,—My first duty and privi- 
lege in the position I occupy by your favour 


this evening is to congratulate you on the great | 


success that has attended our 


Association 
during the past four years. Like | 


PooG anu 


enduring institutions generally, ita foundations | in 


being well laid, it has grown from its inaugura- 
tion steadily, but surely, in popular estimation 
and in the good opinion of sanitary inspectors 
throughout the country, until now we number 
200 members, 27 hon. members, including the 
hames of many of the most distinguished 
scientists of the day; and 13 associate-mem- 
bers, who are gentlemen of position, interested 
in sanitary science in various ways. We have 
occasion also to rejoice greatly that the move- 


ment is spreading widely all over the land. One| 


branch, which numbers fifty-two members, has 
been formed for the North-Western district, 
with ite head-quarters at Liverpool; another 
branch, which numbers forty-eight members, 
has been formed for the Midland division, with 
ite head-quarters at Birmingham; and several 
others are projected in various large centres of 
population, 

This is a record which I cannot but regard as 
full of promise that before long all the compe- 
tent sanitary inspectors in the kingdom will be 
roused from indifference, and will take their 
stand shoulder to shoulder with their comrades 
in defence of their own interest and the interests 


Assoc lation of Public Sanitary Inspectors, 
}around which we are gathered this 


DONE des gs | Aree this evening. | 
“ir. Jerram has left the chair, and the Associa- | 
tion has already testified its high appreciation | 
of his labours. Mr. Legg still continues, and, | 
| trust, will Jong continue. in the position of 


secretary, which he has go long filled with credit 


a. e.4 , 
to himself, and with signal advantage to th: 


Association. Mr. | 


maymond also retains his 
position as treasurer, a position in which he has 
won the high respect and pratitude of the Asso- 
ciation for the very able manner in which he 


, » sthian . ar : ~ . “Se 
has discharged the duties of that important 


' 


- wat 
office. 
\W hat lacalatinar aw , ; ' 
HAL i@P7Isiation MAY be nr posed im tne 
coming session we must be prepared to exami? 
dispassionately, and disinterestedly, from th. 
** >< y - _ i — . . n " . 
vantave-ground of our knowledge and experience 
of the law as it stands. and of the chances 
which we perceive are needful. that we MAY. sO 


far as we are able. prevent misdirection in 


not mean improvement, either for the public or 


‘ , . , . ¥ . . 

for the ofheers of the pudiic. it 18 therefore 
. -_ , } - ° ° ; . . . , 

the duty of the Association. being forwarned., t 


be forearmed, and your Council! 
view of their duty, and looking forward to the 
time which is ni 





w drawing near. presented so 


4 4 
tv " 
far back as March. ISS86. a report on “the 
. . shan , " methnesw lanes 3’ aa alt . 
impending changes in sanitary law, as affect- 
| ingy imitiai proceanre ind the powers, Tresponsibii 
| , 
i tiog Peeaat 1, Try ca t . “3 : i rT of = ' ware 
' a a eeiereraes Ls. Pe ; ah HF is ; BcALIALAd Y 
|spectors, which report was presented by a 
i ; m¢*af " 5? owt ed j : oa a TP vgs — rif > +} . 
| GC RPULALION, introcucet yr our rresicent, to tne 
; . 
: } —— . . . . 2 | @y 
; President of the L cai Government Boar 1, and 
| rt Pos a = 
ireceived most [avonraviy. 
: — ” ’ see el + ; 
Lrentiemen that report was not adopted 


hot haste, in the face of a Government 


i Bil . but in omet dehberative council ego 


| : ; 
lation was yet far off, it was declared that 
sanitary inspectors were placed in positions 
of great responsibility, armed with totally 
inadequate powers to efficiently respond to the 


| and that is the case | 


expectations o! the public ; 
] Ty } co ¢ <7 mart ranfrea ~<a yr TiN. 
MiLlii. That tne Sanitary @eTiAs tLments were 7 


? 


necessarily complicated, unreliabie 





slen +, an rnentecren | 
stration, and not calculated ro. 6«6emncourare 
zealous officers in efforts to secure prompt 


| 


abatement of nuisances, and they continue so 
to this day. It is further declared in the 
Council’s report that the most essential amend- | 
ments required in sanitary law to secure eff- 
cient administration are :-—-(1) That sanitary | 
officers should be duly qualitied, and should 
only be removable from their p sition by local 





arm eee 





of the public, which are one and indivisible in | 
the great cause of sanitary reform. 
And now, gentlemen, as I am sure of your 


a ha ose 
authorities, for misconduct. negiect of! duty , 
er proved incompetence. (2) That sanitary 

, . .: : » Bas — i la 

officers should be held more directiy respons1bi 
~am and abana ha | 

for the abatement of nuisances, and should be 
> . 1 - ." =a buat : t ’ pert 
required on their own responsibility to serve 
es ’ 

notices on behalf of | 
: ke cy . me i) tinat 
quiring all necessary works to be done for that 


tha loral 
{ Cel Ge: Fi 


—? 


} ? +4 . ‘a ods 
jOCH: authorities, re- 


purpose, such notices to be read to 
authority or committee appointed for such | 
purpose at their next meeting, and if approved 





concurrence in my estimate of what has been | 
done, so also Iam sure of your fall sympathy | 
‘or a few words in recognition of our great 
indebtedness to our distinguished President 
(Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B.), not only for the) 
prestige our Association enjoys in having at its | 
: & gentieman whose name is honoured 
throughout the world as the pioneer of sanitary 
reform, but for most valuable active interest in 
the development of our cause, the full success 
of which promises to be a fitting crown to a long 
life of the very highest usefainess devoted to 
the interests of the State, and to the interests 
our Common humapnity. 


} 
i 





to be adopted, and proceedings ordered to 
be taken for the abatement of nuisances. 
Penalties to accrue from the date of inspectors 
(3) That more simple, stringent, and | 
hould be civenfor the abate- | 
vy, that a minimum 
acted for sanitary 


notice. 
summary powers § 
ment of nuisances; and last! 
rate of salary should be en 
inspectors. es 

It is pretty certain that everyone will —_ 
to the proposition that only a properly quatin« - 
man should be appointed to the important and 
responsible position of a sanitary inspec tor ; 
but when we come to definitions, public 0 
requires guidance and direction ; and, above au, 


| ment of sanitary inspectors, shou 


iment upon t} 


which he < 
ificate of the examining body as fitted to fill the 
| examination, 


i(suihciency of the one, or the relial 


| Sanitary Institute that some 


} on - . . ° . , ‘ 
legisiation: for we must by no means overlook | 
the favt that it is Quite Pp esiblie changes may 


i'will be 


' > ‘ ie ; , 


: goo , he : _" * ss 
months aro. In that report, while legis 


i y 
land by Mr. E 


local authorities, with whom rests the appoint- 


| 
~ 
d be restricted 


| and protected in their selection of those officers 
by an ena 


ctment defining and prescribing 
. an tin | on on Ba Oe carn oo ° ne ’ . ' 
essential qualifications in candidates for that 


position. 


the absence of any legal or authoritative judg- 
2 essential qualifications of sani- 
tary Inspectors, and the results naturally arising 
thereirom, suggested to the members of the 


sanitary Institute of Great Britain nine or ten 


| years ago the propriety of instituting examina- 

| rions an i vranting certificates of eth "ency : and 
‘ : = ™ : = 

pport to, nor received help 


it ig reported that 238 aspirants have. 
7 2. . . - 

june of this vear. passed those examinations 
and have gone forth stamped with the 


position of Sanitary inspectors. But as to the 
. 

and as to the eertificate of effi- 

; - sent 

cieney there exist grave doubts as to the 


> 
ibility of the 
othe ‘ e err e anra }. ms hla + ‘i. . a7 
Ae ier, me & ruAarantee to the DUD ‘ C)i fia i@ncy. 
It has been said by some members of the 
form of examun- 
better than none: but. on the 
aes ; , 
other hand, it is alleged by experienced sanitary 


ation must be 


‘inspectors that unless an examination is all that 
|it should be, its certificate of competency 
| be misleading and mischievous. Theexamination 
'of the Pharmaceutical Society protects the 
'public against poisoning, by taking care that 


|only skilled and properly 


‘allowed to dispense medicine. { medical 
‘oficer of health must be a man who has 
devoted his whole life to the acauirement of 
i'medical knowledge: and a sanitary inspector. 
whose business is not to cure diseased | les, 
‘but to ecnre disease-breeding houses. it is con- 
tended should be a man trained and skilled i 
building construction, so that he mav be com- 


: , . 
petent to detect and to correct the errors ar 7 the 


*7 


misdeeds of builders and builders’ workmen, 


‘and even the mistakes of architects. and to 


Ciacnose and trace 


out the hidden canses of 
otherwise he and the dwellers in houses 
largely at the mercy of interested 

Can it be maintained that anv man 


] , } . : : 
taken from any walk of life is sufficient for 


, 
iseagse. 


~ 
a | 


I 


+} TT." +} nerve + “sy why > +, he “> 5 ta” TY? ¢ , +} 
i t* met Visi ii’ S, | Cont i2t*t AVI <A CW biitl en P BO 
. . . j > HH 2 +-y f +} 7 a - 
as to secure tre cervincate oo! at Sanitary 
s+ . +} . k ; } ‘ ’ 2 
Institute I think not; and I am not alone 
in that opinion. Mr. Cubitt Nichols,t iviser 
» | . e . ’ ' 
of the Home Office on Artisans’ Dwellings 
~ 3 ¥ ’ eye > 4 ‘Y Xr} : " ‘> ? +h, i? o | 
emes, wave it ih evidence tO the Nnovai 
; . ® . 4} y c 4} ' a = 
Commission on the Housing of the Working 
) : >< et —s : : 
Ciasses that, in his OpImMION, i Ins tors 
} | : . | _ eo . . 
fought to be acquainted with bmiding con- 
abenes : ‘ j ha ¢ 0 lsofrniinear , : ry 
struction, cL! ‘ Lnat even ti ist ipvall ‘ ‘ men of 
' ' + 
good character, like old soldiers, who are some- 


times « loved, are of no use uniess thi 
. | ry 
QP? ‘ ’ Re y iL} En rit ePrs i? ~ af , v 


from a gentleman of large experience and high 
authority, was fully supported by Mr. Owen, 
>to the Local Governme | 

iwin Chadwick, our President 


: | 
he evidence of these eminent gentlemen | 


' , =. * } ° oo Q 
may very tiv snpplement with the ex ressed 


opinion of the Chairman of the Council of the 


: . ‘2 
. “~? " > > Ba ss 
sanitary Insti uve itseit, 


’ + + 1) 1. 
( iv) Bilt : . ivias 


' Galton. one of our honorary members, and one 


ef our most valued friends. [n his address, 
read { the annual meeting of the Sanitary 
Instituce. May 26th of this year, an address 
foll of interest and sugvestiveness, there 18 
this passage as to treatment ol! infectious 
disease : —“‘ The occurrence of a case of in- 
fectious disease in any house should | itself 
taken as an index of the possibility of defects 
existing. and should be prima facie ground fo 


A thorou rh examination oF tne premises ani 
; 5 . ’ ? . — _ 
ngs by skilled persons. 
et {ee age ve 
I quite agree with Captain Galton, for | must 
aatties O ane men skilled and experienced 
asstime ne means men BSKIICG al Cperien 
Nevertheless,—and 
rig? re- 
enired by the Sanitary [Institute that candidates 
shall be practical and ex- 
perienced builders; On the contrary, we cannot 
’ : “ 1 , 1, cy ¢ Ty "hh « 
help observing that men whose life-long avoca 
hel Y 
H | ‘ Hh,  <? rs 
tions have not had the slightest afhnit with 
7 . Aa aie 7% .% ‘ ‘ 


‘ »* - . 
in building construction. 
‘+ ia eomething extraordinary, it 18 


ss 


for its certincate 
, > »* . = alls - 


7 


building operations of any kind, have been 
anecessfulls coached up, and have passed the 
Institute's examination, and are now ready at 
any time, with the aid of the certificate they 
have secured, to assume the functions of a 


| ganitary inspector. 


We all remember that this examination was 
‘netituted ostensibly to improve the status and 
efficiency of sanitary inspectors, but there can 
exist no doubt in the mind of any experienced 
and observant sanitary inspector that it has 
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missed its aim from the very first, and that its 
certificate, granted as it is, wholesale to men 
who are not acquainted practically with every 
detail of building operations, 1s delusive and 
dangerous to the public, and, instead of elevating 
the position of sanitary inspectorship, tends 
largely to its degradation. I adduce in evidence 
of that the fact that it was eome time back 
publicly and ostentatiously announced (as a 
rather good thing) that a labouring man, em- 
ployed on a railway, had passed the examina- 
tion of the Institute. And that announcement 
was followed very shortly afterwards by an 
advertisement issued by the of a large 
metropolitan parish, for a man who held the 
certificate of the “‘Sanitary Institute” to fill 
the position of sanitary inspector, and the 
reward unblushingly offered for the man who 
held that distinction, a distinction certifying 
that he was a fit and proper man to discharge 
the duties devolving upon a sanitary inspector, 
was 30s. per week,—that is to say, the wages 
due to, and often obtained by, unskilled 
labourers. 

Out of evil cometh good occasionally, and in 
this instance it was really fortunate that the 
members of the Vestry referred to were so 
mean as to permit the issue of such an adver- 
tisement, for, as the result showed, they had 
correctly ged the value of the certificate of 
the Sanitary Institute, and they demonstrated 
ite entire worthlessness to the public, in the 
fact that they had no trouble in gettirg what 
they wanted, and for the money they offered. 

I will make no further comments on the facts 
I have adduced and the opinions I have quoted 
than this,—that they incontestibly demonstrate 
the necessity for a proper definition by law of 
“the essential qualifications required in a 
Sanitary Inspector,”” and to that | will only 
add and submit the following questions to _ 
and to enlightened local sathoritien, me eg 
society generally :—(1) Can the certificate of 
the Sanitary Institute be regarded as a’ reliable 
guarantee of efficiency in any man seeking an 
appointment as a sanitary inspector? (2) Does 
the examination and certificate of the Sanitary 
Institate tend to improve the status and conse- 
quent efficiency of sanitary inspectors? or does 
it not rather tend to degradation and levelling 
down to the status of a day labourer ? 

















ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Architectural Association.—The 
ordinary fortnightly meeting of this Association 
was held on the 15th inst., in the Diocesan 
Buildings, Mr. T. Chadwick in the chair. 
Mr. J. Corbett, Sanitary Engineer, read a paper 
on “ House Hot-water Fittings,’’ which was 
elaborately illustrated. The was 
traced from the crude “ set pot” or water-box 
in & cooking-range, to the present cylinder, with 
it® necessary ci ing pipes, safety valve, &c. 
Special appliances were described for i 
ing and removing deposits of lime and mud 
from the boiler. Necessary precautions agai 


the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
an address was delivered by Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys, of London, on “ Victorian Architecture 
and Originality.” Mr. H. Perkin, one of the 
vice-presidents, presided. The lecturer 
that architecture was very much guided by 
precedents, and was bound more than any 
other art mechanical : 
laws. It would therefore be unreasonable to 
progress. They could find but two 
oe ane eee one 
veniive powers humanity, , 
Gothic. In public taste, which ing a 
oy actor in the development of 
was bo guidance for architects. bet eee 
bad the conditions were, he saw no reason for 
despair so long as architects were not expected 
to do too much. Vietorian architecture had 
accomplished = great deal, and bad formed a 
scaffolding for successful enterprise in 


by the 
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come about. A vote of thanks to Mr. Champ- 
neys for his lecture was proposed by Mr. Corson, 
seconded by Mr. Connon, and supported by 
Principal Bodington, of the Yorkshire College. 
Referring to a remark made by Mr. Connon, 
Mr. Bodington said that the very essence of 
success lay in their having an instructed public 
to deal with. It seemed to him that the basis 
of national art was to educate the public to 
whom they had to appeal. Those who had seen 
the Manchester Exhibition had been amazed at 
the strength and fruitfulness of English art in 
painting. He could not help thinking that if 
they could see collected together the best archi- 
tectural works of the last fifty years, it was 
quite possible they might stand amazed at the 
fruitfulness and strength of English archi- 
tecture. 








ELLIOTT’S “PERFECT SIMPLEX” METAL 
WEATHER BAR. 


Tuts bar is adapted for all kinds of casements 
opening inwards, and is " to existing 
windowsand doors. As will be seen by the accom- 
panying section, which te casement 
when closed, the lower is constructed in 
sectional shape, somewhat like the letter |, and 
is screwed into a formed in the cill, the 
highest side of the bar being on the outside ; or 
it can also be screwed on to an ordinary cill 
without forming any groove atall. The bar is 
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pierced in one place at the bottom, and a hole 
cill to carry off the 


the bar. The top bar is 
shape, but of a smaller 
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casement. This bar is 
the condensation down 
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Melbourne Centennial Exhibition,1888. 
As some : 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
“OUR SKETCHING CLUB scHEewrE.” 
+ Sre,—Will kindly allow me to inyj 
—— vad dives take an interest in cen, ae 
© in the paper on “Our Sketchi 
Seheme,”* either by volunteering to meg _ 
consuls or, if not able to undertake the 
duties, to furnish us with particulars of ap 
buildings of interest they are acquainted with? 
Any information forwarded to me at 157, Wool 




















an WP nen ase will be most 
gratefully nowledged. It shouid 
the following manner :— be tabulated in 
Bee cre tee ee 3 
+ lelslEelal ite 458 
Seg elses get liek: 
24. 2.68/64 £58) 8338 
Be ™ 1013815) pas | se58 
| 4 <3 ss 
We hope that the value of such a register wil] 
sufficient to induce all who have the “snag 
forward the movement to the utmost of thei 


ability. 


HERBERT D. APPLetoy 
November 21st, 1887. x 
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A SYMBOLIC STONE. 


Srm,—After reading the article on “ Christian 
bolism in Great Britain” which appeared in 
number of your journal for the 5th inst., I am 

induced to call the attention of the writer or some 
member of the Surrey Archwological Society to an 


interesting lustrative of the subject which 
is now lying by the roadside near Weybridge, about 
a mile out of town, and close tothe ba of 
the river Wey ; in fact, at present it does duty asa 


guard-stone to ent carts, &c., damaging the 
Pelioan Inn. — ™ 
Although broken into two pieces, it will, on 
, be found to be gry typ Bn 
upon it part of a cros 
and an inverted omega over another. 

When put it measures about 3 ft. long, 
and appears to have been broken where the transept 
of the cross would occur, so that originally it must 
have been about 7 ft. in length. The omegas are 
very clearly defined. 

I was informed that it was brought out of old 
ber eae Chureh during its restoration. 

belief that it is weil worthy of an inspection 
by some one interested in these matters, and that it 
deserves a better resting-place than it now bas, & 
my excuse for troubling you with this note. 
WILLIAM GrBpox, 

P.S5.—I enclose a rongh sketch of it as | saw ita 

month ago, 








MITCHAM LINOLEUM COMPANY'S 
COMPETITION. 


Sra,—In your Note on the above in last week’s 
issue [p. 695] you do not make any mention that the 
Company reserve the right to buy any of the dexgns 
sent in, and not premiated, at one guinea each. 
Now this price, for anything of comet drawn to 
18 in. by 18 in. and co is ridiculously smal), 
even for the draughtsmanshi I think if the 
company were to alter this clause and allow an 
unsuccessful competitor to give them the refusal of 
his designs, at a price to vary say from one to three 
guineas each, they would obtain more designs of s 
higher class; for competitors must bear in mind 
that “‘ many will run and there are but few — 


*.* We have received other letters raising the 
same objection, which we consider a very reasonable 
one, 





~ wa 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
SCANDAL. 


Srn,—Referring to Mr. Richardson's speech, 
in the Fina ncial News of Saturday last, 10 

which a Mr. Fuller is stated to have bought a book 
of reference from one of the ge I here 
challenged Mr. Richardson to give the name ani 
address of the Mr. Fuller referred to, and I now 
to disclaim all knowledge of such a transaction. 

am most desirous that this letter should have 
blicity, as I am the only surveyor practising © 
pose ven by the name of Fuller who is a Fellow © 
the Surveyors’ Institution. 





Grornce J, FULLER 


—- 


Palpit, Truro Cathedral.—In our issue 
of the 13th inst. (p. 659), the palpit of oe 
Cathedral is described as being constructed 0 











“ Hopton Wood stone, from the Wirksworth 
quarries in Nottinghamshire” : it should have 
been sé D . ” 


erbyshire. as 

The Vintners’ Company.—Mr. — 

Wimble, of Queen Victoria-street, has — 
appointed architect and surveyor to this 

pany.—City Press. 


® Printed in thie week's Builder. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The foundation-stone of 
¢he new College of Medicine, Newcastle, was 
laid on the 3rd imst., by the Duke of 
Northumberland. The design of the new 
structure is Elizabethan, and the site is in the 
Bath-road. The building is planned so as 
to leave a quadrangle in the centre. The 
western and southern sides are not being built 
at present, but in the future will be available 
for the extension of the physiology department, 
laboratories, animal pathology department, and 
a wing containing a residential hall for fifty 
students. The college now being erected con- 
sista of the principal and north front, facing 
Bath-road, and the east wing. This wing 
contains the anatomical department. On the 
ground-floor is the dissecting-room, 70 ft. by 
30 ft., lit by a “ ridge-and-furrow” roof. Ad- 
joining are @ large locker-room and lavatory. 
On the same floor is the anatomy theatre 
(for 150 students) and professors’ private 
room. Above is a bone room, 20 ft. by 
20 ft., and another room, 20 ft. by 15 ft. 
There is a basement, containing a summer 
dissecting-room, 20 ft. by 20 ft.; two rooms, 
41 ft. by 30 ft.. aad 30 ft. by 285 ft.; a 
mertuary and infectious rooms, with private 
yard; also @ heating vault, coal-cellar, store- 
rooms, &c. The walls of this wing are lined 
out with glazed bricks. The main front con- 
tains the entrance, in the centre under a 
tower, with oriel window corbelled out above 
the archway. On the right and left are 
rooms for the porter and registrar. The 
remainder of the ground-floor is occupied by 
the council and professors’ room, 35 ft. by 
25 ft., with a large bay window; a materia 
medica room, 25 ft. by 25 ft.; and a smaller 
lecture theatre, 38 ft. by 25 ft., having a private 
room for the professor and a dark room opening 
from it. An oak staircase, with double flights 
of steps, leads to the upper floor, which con- 
tains the library and examination hall, 80 ft. by 
35 ft., and the museum, 60 ft. by 35 ft. The 
mullioned windows are being carried out in 
stone, and the walls and dressings in red bricks 
and terra cotta. The architects are Mesars. 
Denn, Hansom, & Dann, of Newcastle, and the 
principal building contract is in the hands of 
Mr. 8: B. Barton, of Newcastle, and amounts 
to 15,0001., the first portion of the building 
being entrusted under a 2,000l. contract to 
Mr. Walter Scott, also of Newcastle. The 
Normanby Brick and Tile Company, Middles- 
brough, have the order for the red facing and 
moulded bricks, and Messrs. Doulton & Co., 
Lambeth, the terra cotta. Mr. Relph is the 
clerk of works. The total cost of the building 
will be about 25,0007. 

Stourbridge.—On the 14th inst., Earl Bean- 
champ inaugurated the new Town Hall at 
Stourbridge. The building is Renaissance in 
style, the material used being red _ brick, 
with terra-cotta for the ornamental work. 
There are two main entrances from Market- 
street, and one for artistes, as well as one from 
Smithfield to the back of the room. The hail 
is 76 ft. by 46 ft., and in addition it has a stage 
34 ft. wide by 26 ft. deep. The height to the 
ceiling is 38 ft. A gallery at the opposite end 
of the stage will accommodate about 200 
persons, and the floor of the hall will seat over 
SOU. The doors have been fitted with double 
axle hinges, and there are eight exite from the 
hall io the corridors and six external exits. 
Cloak rooms, lavatories, and other accommoda- 
tion, have been provided. The hall is lighted 
by ten windows, five on each side, of cathedral 
tinted glass, in stone mullions. The building 
is heated by hot-water pipes, supplied by 
Messrs. Jones & Attwood. In addition to 





the Town Hall the Commissioners are building | 
in connexion with it, and of uniform design, | 
4 suite of public offices. The Commissioners | 
Room, which is to be 38 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, | 
will have a strong room attached. There will | 
also be offices for the Town Clerk, collector, | 
surveyor, and other officials. One of the en- | 
trances to the Town Hall has been carried up- | 
wards 80 as to form a tower 100 ft. high, con- | 
nected with which is an open balcony 55 ft. | 
high. At the back of the public offices there | 
will be the new fire-engine station, and this will | 
be accessible from Smithfield. The total cost | 
of the hall is about 4,5001., and that of the | 
Town Offices and Corn Exchange it is estimated | 
will be 2,4001. more. The architect is Mr. T. | 
Robinson, of Stourbridge, the contractor being 
Mr. J. Guest, also of Stourbridge. 
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DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Honor Oak.—T wo memorial stones of a Baptist 
school-chapel at Honor Oak, between Peckham 
and the Crystal Palace, were laid recently. 
The building will consist of a school-chapel 
measuring 61 ft. 6 in. by 32 ft. 6 in. inside, 
having @ partly open-timbered roof and ceiled 
at a height of 25 ft., with inner and outer front 
lobbies, all doors opening outwards; and a 
vestry, 10 ft. by 12 ft., &c. The style is Early 
Gothic, and the materials to be used externally 
are red brick with Bath stone dressings, and 
slated roofs. The contract for the chapel has 
been taken at 1,093/. by Messrs. F. & H. F. 
Higgs, of Loughborough Junction. Dwarf 
walls and iron railings are to be erected 
around the whole of the site, upon which 
& new church is to be erected within four 
years, when the building now in progress 
will be used as a school. This is the second 
chapel erected during this year under the 
auspices of the London Baptist Association, the 
firet being at Cann Hall-road, Stratford, which 
was opened in the Spring. The architect of 
both buildings is Mr. George Baines, of Great 
Winchester-street, London. 

Newton (Leeds).—The memoria! stones of a 
new chapel for the accommodation of Baptists 
and Congregationalists were recently laid at 
Newton, near Leeds. The exterior of the new 
building will be in the fourteenth-century 
Gothic, slightly decorated, with an octagon end 
to Chapeltown-road. In the centre of the 
octagon the principal entrances and portico 
will be placed, and above there will be an 
apsed end of three two-light windows, sup- 
ported with flying buttresses, and finished in 
gablets. Above the latter there will be a 
central clock tower with traceried lights and 
dials in four sides. The scheme will entail the 
expenditure of 5,000/. or 6,0001., exclusive of 
the site. Accommodation will be provided for 
over 500 worshippers. The building will be 
well lighted and have clearstory windows. 
The work will be carried out from the designs 
of Mr. Archibald Neill, of Leeds. 

Whetstone.—The memorial stone of a new 
Congregational school-chapel at Whetstone has 
recently been laid. The style of the building 
is a very simple treatment of the Early Gothic. 
It ig faced with white bricks with Bath stone 
dressings, and tiled roofa. The accommodation 
on the upper floor consists of the schoo!l-chapel, 
60 ft. by 35 ft., seating about 350 adults, with a 
vestry, tea-making room, &c. Two fireproof 
staircases lead down to the lobbies. On the 
ground-floor will be an infants’ class-room, 
25 ft. by 18 ft.; a lecture-room, 30 ft. by 35 ft., 
with vestry, 14 ft. by 11 ft.; and five class- 
rooms, 13 ft. Sin. by 9 ft. 6in.each A corridor 
6 ft. wide leads to the lecture-room and class- 
rooms. It will be heated by hot water. The 
contract for the main building, including 
lighting, heating, &c., is 2,0071. The architect 
is Mr. George Baines, of Great Winchester- 
street, E.C., whose designs were accepted in a 
limited competition. The builder is Mr. R. G. 
Battley, of Old Kent-road, S.E. 

York,—A new Wesleyan chapel was opened 
in Bishopthorpe-road, York, on the 13th ult. 
The building will seat about 600 persons, has 
been erected from designs prepared by Mr. 
C. Bell. of London, and is in the free Italian 
atvle of architecture. It contains, besides the 
chapel proper, a spacious schoolroom with 
fifteen class-rooms opening into it, 4s well as 
an infants’ schoolroom, &c. The cost will be 
upwards of 6.0001. 








STAINED GLASS. 

Blackburn.—Viscount Cranborne a few days 
ago unveiled a stained-glass window w hich has 
been placed in the west end of Christ Church, 
Blackburn, at a cost of about 3001. The window 
has been erected, as an inscription on it indi- 
cates. as a “Jubilee” memorial. It 1s the 
work of Mr. Swaine Bourne, of Birmingham. 
The subjects treated are eleven in number, 
eight being arranged in two rows in the lights, 
with architectural canopies. 

Chariton Abbots.—The east window of the 
Parish Church has been filled with stained 
glase, illustrating Faith Hope, and Charity. 
The work has been designed and executed by 
Mesars. Warrington & Co., of London. ss 

Grappenhall, — The parish charch of St. 
Wilfrid, Grappenhall, near Warrington, has 
just received a considerable addition of stained 


| glass. The present work consists of two five- 


light windows representing the ‘‘ Adoration of 
the Magi” and “Christ with the Four Evan- 
gelists’’; two four-light windows illustrating 
“The Feeding of the Multitude ” and “ Acts of 
Charity’’; and one window of three lights. 
This latter window contains nearly all the 
ancient glass, dating from the fourteenth 
century, which was scattered about in various 
windows in the church. These pieces have 
now been collected, and an arrangement de- 
signed to bring them into use, so that the whole 
should form one complete window. These 
additions were entrusted to Messrs. Mayer & 
Co., of Munich and London. 

Longton.—A special service has been held 

in St. James’s Church in dedication of two 
two-light windows which have been placed 
in the chancel as a memorial to illustrate 
and perpetuate the life and work of the 
Rev. Adam Clarke, late rector of the 
parish. The subjects of the windows were 
selected by a committee, and are as follows: 
1, As teaching the ignorant, “Our Lord 
Instructing Nicodemus”; 2, As comforting 
the afflicted, “‘Our Lord Comforting Martha 
and Mary”; 3, As feeding the hungry, “ Our 
Lord Feeding the Five Thousand’; 4, As 
visiting the sick, ‘‘ Our Lord Visiting St. Peter’s 
Wife’s Mother.” Each subject has been made 
te run through two lights, and is framed with 
architectural canopies and 
fifteenth-century character. The work was 
designed and executed in the studios of Mesars. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of Garrick-street, 
London. 

Rochester.—A three-light stained-vlass window 
has just been placed in St. Nicholas Church, 
Rochester, in commemoration of her Majesty’s 
Jubilee. It is the gift of Mr. W. Patten- 
Haymen, J.P. The lights are composed of 
heraldic devices, with emblems, &c., a large 
portrait bust of the Queen being placed in 
the quatrefoil. A similar window for the same 
church has also been placed as a memorial of 
the late Alderman Charles Foord by the famiiy 
of the deceased gentleman. Both windows 
have been executed by Messrs. W. James & 
Co., Willes-road, Kentish Town. 

St. Columb (Cornwall).—St. Columb Minor 
Church, Cornwall, has recently been enriched 
by the fixing of a four-light window at the east 
end. It represents four of the subjects from 
Our Saviour’s life, viz., “ The Annunciation,” 
“The Adoration,” “The Baptism,” and “ The 
Saviour blessing the Children.” They are 
surrounded by rich floral canopy work on 
alternate blue and ruby grounds, the bases 
being in keeping. The window is to the 
memory of the late Mr. Thomas Nicholls, and 
was carried out under the superintendence of 
the Vicar by Messrs. Gibbs & Howard, of 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, London. 

Swansea.—Sir John Morris, Bart., has lately 
had erected, at his seat, Havod, Sketty Park, 
a large painted window, to commemorate the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. In addition to a 
representation of Her Majesty and the royal 
avmbols, the window contains the Morris arms, 
and the national emblems of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales are worked in as a ground- 
work to the whole. The window has been de- 
signed and executed by Messrs. Chas. Evans & 
Co., London. 

Wakefield.—The west window of St. Mary’s 
Church, Wakefield, has been filled with stained 
glass by way of memorial to the late Misses 
Scott, of St. John’s, Wakefield. Figures of 
some of the greater prophets occupy the chief 
lights, with the patron saint and angels in the 
tracery. The work is from the studio of 
Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Leeds. 

Widdrington.—A two-light painted window to 
the memory of Mary Ann Hill Firth and Mary 
Ann Firth, relatives of the vicar, has recently 
been executed for this parish church by Messrs. 
Chas. Evans & Co. 


bases of late 








Destruction of a German Castle by Fire. 
Last week the famous Castle of Jever, in 
Oldenborg, was almost completely destroyed by 
fire and water. The castle is the autumn resi- 
dence of the Grand Duke of Oldenborg, whose 
arrival had been announced, and it is thought 
that excessive heating of the stoves of the castle 
caused the fire. The building, formerly the 
ancestral home of the Dukes of Anhalt Zerbot, 
was one of the oldest in Germany, and famous 
for its fresco paintings and Gobelins tapestry. 
There is also a fine picture-gallery. Fortunately 
all these art treasures, as well as the antique 
furniture, were saved. 
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Che Student’s Column. 


LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. 
XXI1.—CONTOURS. 


CONTOUR plan enables the surveyor 








to judge the undulatory nature of any 

ground, and in setting ont work to run 
lines approximately of equal level or of uniform 
gradient. It is prepared in the following 
manner. Suppose the altitude of the contour 
required to be 120 ft. above a given datum, and 
that the nearest reliable bench mark is known 
to be at a level of 137°86 ft. above the same 
datum, there is a difference of 17°86 ft. between 
the level of the bench mark and the required 
contour. The instrament is set up in aconvenient 
position and adjusted, and if, for example, the 
staff reads 2°61, this is booked as a back-sight 
and shows the line of collimation to be ata 
level of (2°61 plus 137°86) 140°47 ft. above the 
given datum. Now the contour being 20°47 ft. 
below this, it is evident that the line of collima- 
tion must be lowered in positi 
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a known level of 127°62, and have now only| manner to points in afence. It is advisable 


to fall 7°62 ft. lower to find the position of 
® point upon the required contour. Adding 
7°62 to 1°83 we obtain 9°45 as the necessary 
readiug upon the staff to give the height 
required, and this figure is then booked for 
reference in the intermediate column. If the 
staff reads less than 9°40 the staffman is told to 
go to lower ground, whereas if the staff reads 
more than 9°50, the staffman is told to come to 
higher ground. Except where extreme pre- 
cision is required, the divisions indicating 
hundreds may be disregarded in reading the 
staff, but it is well to observe them in the Level 
Book forsake of accuracy in connecting the levels. 
Signals will have to be agreed upon by which 
the surveyor can communicate with the staff- 








only to level and lath ont as much as can be 
surveyed before leaving the ground for the 
day. 

The plan of the proposed reservoir shows 
contours at heights having an interval of 5 ft. 
between them. The altitudes are supposed to 
range between 50 ft. and 100 ft. Watersheds 
are indicated by a salient or outward bend in ® 
contour line ; watercourses by a re-entering ben’ 
in the contour line. The vertical interval at 
which the contours are to be levelled having bee» 
decided, a line of section is taken (some 
times called “the initial vocally ee 

as tem bench marks are txed ne 
ee level ek contour, and in ruDUiDs 
the required contours the instrament 16 a 
up so that the telescope, when levelled, may 
intersect the levelling staff which is held upon 
the initial point, or top of each contour ptr, 
in order to arrive at the reduced level © 7 
read upon the staff for tracing the requ 
contour. best 

The areas of the contours enclosed can oP ‘ 
arrived at with the use of a planimeter (B te 
Oct. a p. 618). The diagram indicates 

od 


meth the area enclosed by the 
eg elgg ow n thie case the enclosure 
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large it is divided into three parte, 04 
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one side being straight a triangle is formed in 
the centre the area of which can be most 
accurately calculated in the ordinary way by 
multiplying the base by half the height, as it 
would be waste of time to go round the 
boundary of any regular geometrical form with 
the planimeter. The two adjoining enclosures 











to the triangle being irregular in outline are 
more accurately determined by the planimeter 
than by drawing “give and take lines” in the 
usual way. | 

The subjoined table gives a systematic 
method of drawing up the statement of 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


16,701, Excavating. T. Whitaker. 


| 8,939, Concrete Pavements, Floors, &c. 
'& J. Crombie. 

_ According to this invention the area to be covered 
| 18 flagged with a layer of sand, and on this is arranged 


J. 


« : . ° “ . ® ‘yate i) ,oulding hos ~ rhic iv} 2 ar 
This invention has for its object the application of | 4 System of moulding boards, which divide the area 


the steam-crane machinery to excavating. 
jib of a portable crane a swinging arm is swivelled, 
This carries an excavating-bucket with a hinged or 
movable bottom, so as to allow the contents to 
escape. The bucket is provided near the top with a 
stirrup or bow, by which it is suspended to the 
hauling-chain of the crane, and is so arranged that 
in excavating the pull of the chain is always in a 
direction parallel to the face of the cut, and not 
direct to the jib head. Or the chain of a horizon- 
tally-moving crane carries an excavating-bucket, 
which is guided up and against the face of the 
cutting by a radius rod projecting from the wagon. 
When the bucket is full it is swung round and 
mptied into a wagon behind the crane, or into any 
other desired place. 


16,811, Door Checks, &c. H. House. 


This invention relates to a door check after the 
American pattern, but the arm, instead of being 
straight, is curved, and the end runs against a 
cylindrical buffer which gives ease and certainty of 
motion. Mechanism for regulating the pressure of 
the spring, &c., is also adaptable. 


16,847, Bolts for Doors. F. H. Collins. 


Instead of attaching the thumb-bit, push-piece, 
or knob rigidly to the rod, it is by this invention 
allowed to have a slight rocking motion lengthways, 


and on the underside are formed two slots or | 
the part traversed by | 
Into one of these slots one of the | 
studs can fall, where it is retained by the action of a | 
‘pring attached to the rocking thumb-piece. When | 


recesses, one at each end of 
the thumb-bit. 


the bolt is shot the stud nearest the fore end is 
engaged in the corresponding slot on the back 


plate. When it is desired to withdraw the bolt, the | 
fingers first causes the thumb-bit to | 
stud, and withdraw the) 


pressure of the 
rock on the diseng 
other stud out of the slot in which it was locked. 


The thumb-piece can then slide to the other end of | 
the traverse, when the second stud falls into the 


other slot, and is secured ion of a s | 
elecemaniiened by the action o privg | 





On the 


to be paved into the number of flags or slabs 
required. Then a layer of calico, cloth, cardboard, 
or some such suitable material is placed so as to 
make a fair and level surface, and to prevent the 
bed from being disturbed by the eoncrete when it is 
sut into the mould. By this a level surface on 
both sides of the flags is ensured ; the top sides of 
the flags being trowelled in the usual manner 
to make them smooth. The joints are treated with 
plumbago to prevent adhesion. 


12,638, Flooring or Decking for Bridgework, 
&e. A. W. Ramage. 


This invention relates to flooring or decking used 
in bridgework, culverts, landing stages, piers, Xc., 
or for fireproof structures designed to bear a great 
strain per given area. It is impossible to describe 
in detail the improvements, but steel or iron in 
suitable seements is used, the decking being filled 
in with concrete or similar substance. 

12,821, Weather-guard fer Doors, Windows, 
&. 8. Pitt. 

The cuard which is the subject of this invention, 
instead of being in the usual form of a strip, is 
made of a cylinder or roller held by a spring, and 
ao made as to effectually shut out draught, The 
inner part of the roll is elastic, while the outer 





portion is of hard felt or some durable substance. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

Nov. 11.—15,406, A. Orr, White Lead.—15,426, 
H. Walker, Firestoves.—15,437, W. Smethurst, 
Curtains, Doors, or Divisions for Theatres, Xc. 

{ 12.—15,467, G. Bulmer, Ventilators.— 


AYVOUE. 
15,475, T. Letheren, Silent Water-waste Preventer 
Cistern. 15,476, E. Lofts, Ventilating.—15,483, J. 
Boulter, Automatic Indicator for Water-closets, -— 


15.509, R. Oakley, Warming and Yentilating Build- 
ings.—15,520, W. Stanford, Jointing Stoneware and 
Pipes. 
ee 14. 15,527, G. Davis, Fireproof Revolving 
Sereen for Grates, &o,—15,531, J. Dyson, Inlet 
Ventilators.—15,542, T. Worthington, Ventilating 





sewers and Drains,—15,545, J. Lawrence, Bellows 
Regulators for Water-closets.—15,560, B. Finch, 
irep Scenery, anc s ame, for ‘l heatres 
Fireproof Scenery, and Doors for same, for Theatres, 
Cc. 


ov. 15.—15,596, J. MacKnight, Artificial Pave- 
ment.—15,603, W. Payne, Pivoting Fanlights, Xe. 
&c, 15,626, A. and R. Kerr, Wood-working 


Machinery.—15,634, J. 


.. I. . . -- hd 
bri AS, ac. Lo, O00, F. 
r. Ls 


Gay and F. Wood, Fire- 
| Scheidemann and F’. Bender, 
Hinges, — 15,6606, ¢ ivton 

Nov. 16.—15,690, G. Wood, Manufacture of Glass. 

iv,/d9, J. Stephens, Portland, Roman, and other 
Cements. 
Vou. 17.—-15,763, A. Haslam and J. Settle, Fire- 
piaces or Grates.—15,764, J. Stevenson, Fastening 


Tz 


* 


Sashes, Windows, Doors, and Shutters.—15 169, 
It. Bucknall, Folding Roof Trusses and Pillars.— 
1c =~ - eres et , : > es ry 
iv,4/l and 15,773, F. Crane, Varnishes.—15,781, T. 
Abbot 


) t, Folding Wall-ladder and lire-escape, 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


12,383, 6b. Cocker, Protection f 
Case of Fire.—12,900, T. Morris, Slate 
Machinery.--13,127, A. Stephenson, B Hinge 
and Method of Fixing to Doors. —13,524, W. Hearn, 
Fastening Windews.—13,688, H. Gross, Kilns for 
Bricks, Tiles, &c.—14,281, J. Petter, Firep! 
14,422, G. Newman, Door Springs and 
14,545, M. Frankenburg, Parquetry Wood Flooring 


r Gas-piping in 
Working 


s+? 
av¥ 


—14,556, J. Stones, Fireproof, Iron, or other Cur- 
tains for Theatres and Large Openings.—14,634, J 
Newton, Rocking Basin Water-closet Apparatus 
with Trap. —14,716, A. Hopkins, Wood-block Floor. 
ing.—2Z,817, H. Moore, Self-locking Bolt for Doors. 

13,472, J. Coppard, Closing or Opening Doors 
Windows, &c.—13,576, W. St. Aubin, Window | 
Fasteners, &c.—135,928, J. Hind and F. Sharp, 
Automatically Opening Doors from the Interior of 
Buildings in Cases of Emergency.— 13,046, H. 
Whiteley, Opening and Closing Fanlizghts, &e.— 

114,206, D. Sorfleet, Automatic Wind and Rain 
Excluder for Doors.—14,847, B. and C. Townend, 
Draught, Dust, and Rain Excluder for Doors 
15,114, G. Sonnenthal, Pile Drivers. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 

14,707, R. Longe, Communicating with Upper 
Stories of Buildings in Case of Fire, &c.—734, T. 
R vie, Preservation of Wood, Xe. 12,366, J. 
Crighton and 8S. Robertson, Flushing Cisterns, &c. 

6738, E. Jones and C, Brand, Paving Blocks from 
scoria or Siag —HU8 ). Elphick, W iter W: ste 


Preventurs.— 1,954, G. Smith, Door Fasteners and 
; ? 
5,796, W. Holland, Automatic 


Tiseal . 
Wischarye 


Valve for Water-closet Cisterns and Tanks. 


Ly CK, _ 








RECENT SALES 


ESTATE 


OF PROPERTY. 
EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Novemper ]5. 


By Samver B. Crark & Son. 
Perthshire, near Dunkeld Station—The residence 


called Cardner, and 1,074 acres, freehold . £9,059 
By Rocers, Cuarmay, & Tuomas. 
Balham, Ormeley-road—Branksome, term 92 years, 
Re eee 510 


Muswell Hill—Ground-rents of 547. 12s., reversion 
ID VO YOOIS .......ccsevees _icinnws tee 


By Daiver & PERFECT. 


Highbury—1ll, Elfort-road, 89 years, ground-rent 

6/. PT POTEET UEP TLIC ts. COC eRe Lee Oe eee eee eee eeeeer eeeeeeeeeses 25 ) 
By Perkins & Cesar. 
New Cross-road—No. 106, freehold .., 25 
By A. & A. Figwp, 

Stepney—17, Walter-street, 27 years, ground-rent 
N iW 
Parr rrrrrrrrrrrre Tire rereeeTLILELLI Lie wl 


Marylebone—Improved ground-rent of Is. a year, 
for nine years, with reversion to 40/, a year for 
AB FOOTE crccccrcvcesccececcesceccvessceceseescosseeseees + CS 


6, Harcourt-street, 5 years, ground-rent 8/. 60 
Walworth-road—No, 108, Profit rental of 8/., term 
BO FORD ccccccoccsevecessocconcoscosecseccssses - 75 
By Farsnrotugr, Exvuis, & Co. 
Northampton, near—Horton House, with man- 
sion, advowson, and 2,55) acres, freehold ...... 40,000 
A perpetual rent-charge of 54/. 16s. a year......... 1,260 
Hackleton—Freehold house and shop esaiesaiadelimania 350 
The Hackleton Working Men’s Ciub and a plot 
of land, freehoid ...... ESTE RTL Ee Oe 150 
An enclosure of freebold land, 8a. 3r. 8p. ......... 580 
[sleworth—-The freehold residence, Pendennis, 
Btn PROUD cccccccseccccescnsasescscenssnvesecsscecsecceces 1,96: 


NovempBgEr 16, 
By Baxter, Parnas, & Lerrer. 
Green-street Green, Kent—Two enclosures of free- 
hold land, RT, GPs Tie cevcovceccecsse: Sautieds 1,359 





Beckenham—The residence called Rosslyn, 90 
years, ground-rent 35/, ...... Ft te Ee 1,900 
Deptford—77, Church-street, freehold ................+ 250 
Lambeth—306, South Lambeth-road, 52 years, 
PTOUNA-TONE 70, ........ccerncrercccsscevcccescesssereresens 070 
By Froop & Sons. 
Woodford, near—The freehold beerhouse called the | 
Prince Of Walee ....00.cccss.ceeseesese: A SS ES 705 
Notting Hill—No. 142, Portobello-road, 72 years, 
PTOUNG-FENE Bl, ......cccccccecvoccsercerevssvsercaeecesereee 490 
14, Buckingham Mews, 72 years, ground-rent 
OB, BOR, winscccceccccccoccscessecouenecacseesceses pecsene socesves 135 
By Tatreasatt, Bars, & Co, 
South Kensington—25, Itield-road, 68 years, ground- : 
BONE Ben ccocnccrecccccescecescceceduocscesases desenne aneceiil 345 
By Gretrm & CHILD. 
Islington—22, Linton-street, 48 years, ground-rent aie 
Novamnse 17. 
By Woop & Tartor. 
Camberwell—Picton-street, a plot of freehold land 55 


| 
; 
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758 


By A. Wareos. 


W althamstow— a plot of freehold 
Suffolk Park-»ced, two plote freehold lend ... 
Hammersmith—6, Richford-street, freehold ......... 600 


By W. A. Biaxemons. 1 ond 8 
Wood Green— and 2, Deborsh-vilias ; 
Oak-villas. and 1 snd 2, May Cottages, free- 








SS peas seiieniieetditiand “eee 
Pimlico—15, Pulford-street, 50 years, ground-rent 
SS . : ‘ 310 
By Dawrat Warwer & Sons. 
7 and 58, North , freehold ...... 225 


freehold 800 

Poplar—4? and 53 odd, Pennyfields, OE cans 780 

4 and 5, Turner’s-buildings, copy . 2 

se eg 20, Mary-street, 19 years, ground- 
ret 


























{ pper Clapton, High-road—Three freehold houses 
i and 2, Northwold-road, — gg 710 
Horley, Sarrey—Lee-ctreet Farm, 27a. ir. - 
freshold Pe ee A diel *°eeeee 869 
By Newnor & Haxzvise. 
Islington—28, Compton-terrece, 30 years, ground- 
Camden Town—Improved ground-rents of #i., 
Stoke Newington—4l, Queen’s-road, 72 
= —48, Halton-road, 31 years, ground-rent -_ 
Clerkenwell—36, Myddeltonctreet, 16 years, 
BOONE GaN Fi. oncncecesccecevesocesvsvasssenasecescosopance 259 
Novemsszs 18. 
By Jowns, Lane, & Co. 
City—10 and 11, aldermanbury, 15 years, ground- 
By Mr. Gators. 
Hyde Park—i6é, Cembri , 32 years, 
ground-rent 10/. ......... nein Agee 





= aan gern 
Haeckney— to 56 even, Moye-street, freehold...... 700 
®, York-street, penetmatinnnnmnincniintiidud < aaa 








MEETINGS. 


Mornay, Noveuszr 28. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. H. H. Statham 
on “ The Elements of Architectural Design.” I. 6 p.m. 
Leeda and Yorkshire Architectural Society, — Mr. 
J. W. Conmos on “The Legal Registration of Archi- 
ects.” 7°30 p.m. 


Truspar, Novaemers 29. 


Institution Ciel Bagineers.—Furtber discussion on 
Sir F. A. Abel's paper cn “* Accidents in Minea,"’ 8 p.m. 
Wapyespar, Novamars 30. 

Society of 


Arte.—Mr. J. B. Hannay on “ Economical 
ilamination from Waste Oils.” § p.m. 
Tavespar, Decewers 1. 


Parkes Museum.—Sir Douglas Galton, F.R.S., on 
“‘Smokeand Fog.” § p.m, 


Parivar, yet 

Architectural Association. — se Be on 

“* Perspective Drawing.” 7°30 p.m. sett 
Inetitution of Civi a (Students’ Meeting). — 
. ‘be Classification of Continuous 

Railway Brakes."" 7.30 p.m. 

Sarvaepar, Decumens 3. 

Association Public Sanitary nae. Ww. 

Collingri ra. on “The Daties of Port Inspectors 

, p.m. 


















Biscellanen. 


Tottenham Surveyorship. — A corre- 
spondent writes:—“The Tottenham Local 
Board having advertised for the services of an 
engineer and surveyor, ninety-five candidates 
applied for the appointment, from which the 
following six were selected :—Messrs. F. W. 
Lacey, Brentford; F. Wike, Leicester; G. P. 
Laffan, Bridgwater; T. Bennett, Cheshunt ; 
A. T. Davis, Stratford-on-Avon; and J. E. 
Worth, Burslem,—all of whom attended, with 
the exception of Mr. Wike, of Leicester, who 
had withdrawn. None of the candidates could 
have satisfied the requirements of the majority 
of the Board, judging from the fact that after 
in them ly, a 
resolution to select fe smc pra 7 ,lee This 
treatment very 





Awards at the Adelaide Exhibition.— 
With reference to the list of awards at the 
Adelaide Exhibition published in our issne of 
the 12th inst. (p. 684), we are asked to mention 
that Mr. J. F. Ebner’s exhibit of 
parquet, and artistic joinery, has been awarded 
@ diploma of the first order of merit.——-It 


should also have been mentioned that Messrs. 
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British Archwmological Association — 
At the meeting of this Association on the 16th 





130 | inst., Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A., President, in 


the chair, an interesting series of sketches of 
ancient buildi and recently - discovered 
antiquities was exhibited by Mr. J. T. Irvine, 
the greater number being found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peterborough. Mr. Thomas 
Blashill exhibited photographs of the Roman 
buildings at Treves. Mr. Williams exhibited 
some mortar of flint-like hardness, which had 
been sawn out of the Roodeye wall, Chester, as 
an example of the mortar used in its composi- 
tion. There are a few fragments of Roman 
brick in ite composition. After some other 
exhibits, a paper was read by the President on 
the walls of Chester. After referring to the 
differences of opinion relative to the age of the 
walls which have recently been put forth, the 
belief was expressed that the truth would be 
arrived at only by a critical investigation, not 
only of the walls themselves but of the historical 
records. This the lecturer had endeavoured to 
accomplish. Commencing with the notices of 
old writers, many curious facts were elicited. 
Thus Giraldus Cambrensis speaks of the great 
quantity of Roman buildings which remained in 
his time. Roger de Hoveden, William of Malmes- 
bury, Matthew Paris, and Higden, all speak of 
the walis,and the latter mentions the stones 
laid like the work of Hercules. Turning to the 
present condition of the walls, Sir James gave 
the results of the recent excavations. After 
comparing the ruins of Chester with the 
destruction of Anderida, which also remained 
desolate for many years, he referred to the 
continuous existence of Roman walls at both 
places. Turning to a series of elaborate plans 
showing the construction, he indicated that at 
all the points where excavation has been made 
and some others Roman masonry is visible. 
Speaking of one of the sculptured stones, on 
which the figure appears with a stole, he quoted 
Horace to show that stoles worn by women 
were sometimes worn by men. An animated 
discussion followed, in which Mr. George R. 
Wright, F.S.A., described the fortunate coinci- 
dence which enabled the members of the Asso- 
ciation to visit the walls during the reeent 
Congress. Mr. Blashill referred to the con- 
struction of the Porta Nigra, Treves, in which 
no mortar was used, the masonry being put 
together with metal cramps. Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., reported the latest results of the 
excavations, which at the Roodeye, he said, 
showed that the wall is backed up by 13 ft. of 
solid concrete. 

Peats.—Our contemporary 
Iron says that ‘‘a very interesting engineering 
work is in progress at the New England Rail- 
read Bridge over the Connecticut, north of 
Hartford. The new bridge, which is of steel, 
is to stand exactly where the old wooden one 
is, and the problem was how the work was to 
be done without interfering With the traffic. It 
is being effected in the following manner. A 
number of piles were driven, those under the 
eastern spans going 30 ft. into the river-bed, 
and being 50 ft. long. Above these piles tem- 
porary work was constructed to support the 
track, which was built up higher than it used 
to be. Then the trusses of the old bridge were 


This bridge, like its predecessor, carries four 
lines of rails. The old bridge was of iron, 
and its removal was necessitated by the 
widening of the Walworth-road at this point. 
The old bridge has been removed, the abutment 
set back some 8 ft. or 10 ft. and the new 
bridge is in course of construction, without 
raising the level or altering the course of the 
rails, and without any interruption of the traffic 
beyond the of the speed of the 
expresses as they pass over the heavy wooden 








[Nov. 26, 1897. 


staging or temporary brid . whi 
ways beneath it, one for ad tae thats 
for the tramway line, and one for “a one 
vehicular traffic. The cross - beams a 
err , 8 which 
carry the longitadinal railway sleepers of this 
temporary bridge are so arranged that, » 
that the three main girders of the bridge ow 
in position, the cross-girders are salad i. 
between the temporary cross-beams “8 Seg 
nected to the main girders. When this wot 
is completed the temporary bridge wil] be 
relieved of its duty and removed. The 60 
tractors for the work, which is being carried “A 
under the direction of Mr. Mills, the Compan - 
engineer, are Messrs. Young & Co.. of Pimlicn 
Tramway Extensions in the Metropolis 
The period has now arrived for giving notices 
in respect of Private Bill projects for the next 
Parliamentary session, which it is expected wil! 
inclade several applications for tramway exten- 
sion in different parte of the Metropolis, Ip 
response to a memorial presented to them by 
upwards of 12,000 of the residents and owners 
of property in Balham and Tooting, the London 
Tramway Company are about to take the 
necessary steps for obtaining Parliamentary 
sanction for extending their lines from the 
present terminus at Clapham, through Balham 
and Upper Tooting, to High-street, Lower Toot. 
ing. From the company’s present terminus the 
proposed extension would proceed along the 
east side of Clapham-common, thence along the 
Balham High-road, and on to Tooting, a distance 
of about three miles. The company will apply 
for powers to lay down a double line along the 
entire distance. In the session of 1886 a body 
of promoters designated the South Metropolitan 
Company sought similar powers. The project 
received the sanction of the District 
Board and the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
subject to the roadway being made 47 ft. 
throughout. This proviso caused the promoters 
to withdraw their application. The Holborn 
Board of Works will support an application by 
the North Metropolitan Tramways Company for 
powers to extend their lines from Clerkenwell- 
read to the City boundary. 
The New Roman Catholic College 
at Tooting.—The extensive new 
Roman Catholic College at Tooting, which, 
when completed, is intended to be occupied as 
an educational establishment in connexion with 
St. Joseph’s College at Clapham, is being 
rapidly proceeded with, the building having 
already been carried to the height of three 
stories. The site upon which the College is 
being erected embraces, with the grounds, an 
area of about 18 acres. It is known as the Hill 
House Estate, which was some time since pur- 
chased by the Roman Catholic authorities. The 
estate was for many years in the possession of 
Alderman Venables, a former Lord Mayor of 
London, who occupied it as his country seat. 
It is bounded on the north-west side by Church- 
lane, Mitcham-road, Tooting, and extends in an 
easterly direction from the burial-ground of 
Tooting parish church to the southern boundary 
of Tooting Common. The portion of the ste 
fixed upon for the college buildings forms about 
the most elevated part of the grounds, from 
which there is a commanding view southward 
of the country around. The college buildings 
will cover a ground area of something like 
25,000 ft., having frontages of about 200 ft. and 
125 ft. respectively, the structure containing 
four stories besides a deep basement. The 
elevations are faced with red brick and stone 
ings. Mr. W. Harvey, of Whitehall-place, 
is the architect, and Messrs. Higgs & Hill are 
the contractors, the amount of their contract 
being about 30,0001. The cost of the land 18 
said to have been a little more than 15,000. 
Public Baths at Battersea.—The Batter: 
sea Vestry are about to erect public baths for 
the — The site fixed upon forms 4 ae 
of the Latchmere Allotments estate, about the 
centre of the parish. The baths will contain 
two spacious swimming-baths, one first-class 
and one second-class, the arrangement being 


station. | that on certain days in the week they are to be 


for females. ‘There vill 
also be previ ten first-class and wen 
second-class slipper baths, for males, W® f 
for females there will be six first-class “ot 
fourteen second-class baths of a similar cb 
racter, the entire number of private baths ol 
vided being sixty, with a corresponding = “a 
of dressing-rooms. The designs for the * 
have been prepared by Mr. Rowland — 
architect. The estimated cost of the bates, 


exclusively set a 


including furnishing, is 15,0001. 
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The West End and Wimbledon Railway 
Works.-The construction of the new line 
of railway between the Putney Bridge terminus 
of the Metropolitan District line and Wimbledon, 
which is now in course of construction by the 
London and South-Western Company, will, it 
is stated, be followed by the erection of an 
extensive new station at South Kensington by 
the last-named company, to be known as their 
West-end terminus. 


Putney to Wimbledon will enable the South- 
Western Company to run main-line trains direct 
from South Kensington. The works between 
Wimbledon and Putney are being actively 
pushed forward, and are expected to be com- 
pleted and opened early in the ensuing year, 
but the through traffic between South Ken- 
sington and Wimbledon cannot be commenced 
until the completion of the bridge across the 
Thames, which forms the heaviest portion of 
the undertaking. The construction of this 
bridge, which will cross the Thames immediately 
to the east of the new Putney Bridge recently 
erected, is, we understand, to be commenced 
next spring. It is stated that the site of the 
mtended new station at South Kensington will 
be almost identical with that on which the 
South-Western Company proposed to erect a 
West-end terminus a few years since. This 
site, for which the company then obtained 
Parliamentary powers, is on the north-west side 
of Fulbam-ioad, and embraced the property 
known as Pelham-crescent, and other property 
inthe immediate locality adjoining the present 
South Kensington Station. The designs and 
plans for the intended new station were prepared, 
and the works were to have been commenced, 
but after being postponed for one or two years 
subsequently to the company obtaining their Act 
the undertaking was for the time abandoned. 


Registration of Plumbers.—\r.W. RK. E. 
Coles, Secretary of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, London, was present in the City 
Chambers, Glasgow, on the 21st inst., and dis- 
tributed Certificates of Registration to a 
number of the principal master plumbers, as 
also journeymen, of Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland. Mr. W. P. Buchan proposed that 
Councillor W. R. W. Smith, who was present, 
should be empowered to arrange with the Hon. 
the Lord Provost for a public meeting to be 
held as soon as convenient to formally inaugu- 
rate the movement aad appoint a local com- 
mittee, which was agreed to. The business 
closed with votes of thanks to Mr. Coles and 
Councillor Smith for their attendance. 


The Office of City Architect. Mr. Charles 


Barry, Mr. W. H. Crossland, and Mr. Alexander 


Peebles are amongst the candidates for this | 


appointment. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER. SS 2 & & & @ 
Greenheart, B.G. ........ on: 8 Bg 710 0 
cee EAA LALOR loed 8 © 0 1219 0 
nS EE footenbe 0 23 06 8 90 
RE ical $9090 €10 0 
Birch lek la laa a se 9 310 0 
RPE OO GEE LOTTE ~ ene 643 6 
as I me ge a a 
Oe SS es Re ae: 6 eas 
Canada... ERE AT ent ei ume a 2%. @-¢ 
Pine, Canada red ............... iihkasisiae 200 $10 0 
o»  yellow...... TE Ree 20 0 400 
Leth, Danteie .................. fathom 3 00 6 6 0 
St, Peterburg .......cccroscsscesecove 490 610 0 
Wainscot, Riga o.oo... cece oe @-0 @ - 208 @ @ 
9 Odessa, crown............ 210 0 30 0 
Oeails, Finland, 2ndandist,..std.100 7 00 8 0 0 
| We Oe eto . 610 0 610 0 
OO i 610 0 700 
St. Petersburg, Ist yellow ......... 810 0 13 0 0 
y) 2nd oe ateeue 7 0 90 8 0 0 
i 0 ED LES | eS me | 
ne ORS IE itn 6 oe Me 4 
i um: @ 3 8 2.8. ¢ 
Canada, RN —_ 8 @ @& 3 6° ¢ 
$s rT) 2nd $8 assess eetereee seer 10 0 0 15 0 0 
Ty 6 ER Fe ee 90 0 
o  Sprace, Ist ..........<.. mS a Se Bea a 
Th on Srd and 2nd...... 6 0 0 . 2 
New Branawick, &.......00... 6 00 610 0 
Pesan, all kinds somnimenanaiini mw € 66 100 6 
ring Boards, eq., 1 in., pre- 
WMA 888 One 
Second ............ ARETE (on ee oF g 
Other qualities ...... ee i ae: eg 
Re RD ei ARES 0038 00 8 
Honduras, &e. .............. a se ae ee 
wattelion esanseeppbehetiicctticcssionnn © @ § 090 8 
at iy, ene deniiaisinns matmnn ¢ © : : : 
er go, Cargoaverage ...... 0 0 4 
Mexican . | serene 0 0 3 0 0 34 
Tobasco Se 00 38 006 
oe ee Oe ee 
Boe et F078 oases ssvvsssonecensee 0 0 5 0 0 7 
Bebie toe 8 0 O 1100 
: 7 00 90 6 














The completion of the | 
new route across the Thames from Falbam and | 








- Recommended by the Works 
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d, £ 
Box, Turkey . 
sane, St. Domingo Sirti ame oe ; : ; - 
ON se 
WM inacc. See 
METALS. £. s. d. £. 
Inon—Bar, Welsh, in London...ton 415 0 6 
- see Pt I io: Bs 4 
. staffordshire 
: Cniten— ure, London » 83 8 6 
British, cake and peo ton 900 9 
Best selectea 5510 0 66 
Sheets, oe SROGHRaRae Seer 62 0 0 0 
mn LIED 6110 0 62 
Pe eee D 0 
LA te ttt teestesteesennenee. mm. §.4.8 0 
Pig, gpa seeanbensensesneaeens ton 1212 6 0 
English, common brands....... une an 6:6 0 
Sheet, English ................... ts ae 
Srertrer— x 

Silesian, special .............. ton 17 5 0 

Ordinary brands..................... so aw @ ¢ +! 
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. METALS (continued). 2.3. 4 £.s8.d 
1™~— 
ERR LR ton 146 0 O 0 0 
BI * encctitencctaditavedasmensiink 14 0 0 00 90 
English ingots ...........0s0« sosandee i143 0 0 690 0 0 
OIL8, 
Linseed .............. etineaaibbbeien mi 3326 3 FF ¢ 
Cocoanut, Cochin ....cccccccocecoceccscee 3.09 «0 31 98 O 
eee ndednanensiateentiavises . 2310 @ 9 0 0 
Palm, RD - cenepncmneenasscetanenanstinens 2110 O 00 90 
Rapeseed, English pale ...........«. 2615 0 o 0 0 
ai UTTIED Ateatasideinibieininatesns 28 5 0 B10 0 
| Cottonseed, refined ........ccccccccceses 20 5 0 00 
| Tallow and Oleine.......... sngrenenesens 25 0 0 4 0 0 
| Renee, 0B, .cccccctcncsscccccceccss > o..o. Oe © 
» EE ae 0 12300 
TURPENTINE — 
American,in casks ... ...... cwt. 1 4 9 » 0 0 
Tar— 
Stockholm ..... eesecesccecesees barrel 015 O 090 0 
Archange! sciteiniahtindntiitineiiuiaiinas 010 6 O90 0 





COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 





















































i COMPETITIONS. 

Nature of Work, | By whom ’ Designsto be », 

| y required. Premium, delivered. Page. 
Public Library and School of Art.................. | Doncaster Corporation 50, and 261, ......... Jan. 10th ii, 
Hotel and Boarding House, Douglas (I. of M.) Mr. Louis Kelly Ee 25. Se Not stated... | ix. 

CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. | Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders te be Page 
| Engineer. delivered. , 
Constructing and Sewering Road, Norwood .... Governors, Whitgift 

_ Foundation ............ Blake, Haddock, & Co. Dec. Ist | ii. 
Pipe-Sewer, REECE SES Re caieniamenanniins Surbiton Imp. Com, UTE Rebcteddnsidientianiions Dec. 5th li. 
EE OEE SD TE, CIE al EER Ci cde SOS do. ii. 


Clearing Site, &. ... 


St. | 
(Kensington) Vestry |W. Weaver.............. Dec. 6th ix. 


Postal Sorting-Office, Herne Hill............ Com. of H.M. Works... | Ofleiad ..........ccccecceees lo. ix. 
Making-up and Paving Road |... ...0..........000.. Wandsworth Bd. of Wks, do. do. ix 
Re-Erection of Iron and Slate Urinal............ St. Mary, Islington .... do, Dec. 7th ix 
I I Great Northern Ry. Co. do, do. il. 
WW eemime Bride ......<ccccoccocceccesccecces Greenwich Bd. of Wks. do. do ix. 
Sewerage Works ict icelanicadiamiabieatiaith ie as Horsham U. R. 8. A.... do. Dec, 12th (ix. 
Kerbing, Tar-Paving, Gravelling, &............ Lewisham Bd. of Wks. do. Dec. 13th | ix, 
Engine Repairs ..... SE Mee SO Ror West Ham Counce) ..... Lewis Angell .............. do ix. 
New Post-Office, London Bridge ..................| Com. of H.M. Works. SPUD .chnbinisicananeseimeinns Dec, 20th ii. 
Enlargement and Alterations to Schools ..... | School Brd. for London do, Not stated... ix. 








Nature of Appointment. 





sieememninanaiistelipiematinbbiinnemmeinmementabintdenate 


Two Borough Surveyors’ Assistants 


By whom Advertised, 


sevess--| REading Corporation .. 
: 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Applications»... 
Salary. to he in. ; Page . 
1001, each Dec. 7th | xiv, 





TENDERS. 


BETHNAL GREEN.—For the rebuilding of shop | Estate No.3. Mr. Henry B. Michell, 
’ Brooker, 
architect, 13, Railway Approach, London Bridge, 5. E.:— | 


premises, for Mr. E. Woodhead. Mr. J. W. 


M. Allen eeereetevee £780 


OPE BD GO. vnccce.secccccoess csncccouensscecoes 780 
Berm BD BOG cccsicccccccces00ssscccecscons 59) 
WH, B Fr, CRORE  ceccccccscccccccccessrescee ESB 
kK. G. Battiey .... ES ae Ae teen |6OOS 
A. Garratt & Bon (accepted) ............ 563 


0 
i; 
‘) 
0) 
0 
0 


CAVERSHAM (near Reading).—For detached 


on the Ivy Cott 


Manning. Mr. W. KR, Talbot, architect, Caversham :— 
OO i ee £150 0 
A OR Sn Ee a 
Geo. Pilgrim..... SERS eee Ce ee 397 0 
G. & T. Balled. ..ccsce-cecccccescceccsccceceses 325 0 
BJ, CMRORE ...ccscccvesccsscccccccessncsaces ees 354 


Patience & White, Reading (accepted) 33) 


CAVERSHAM (near Reading) .—Accepted — -o 4 
t. ‘albot, 


detached villa, for Mr. David Cox, Mr. Ww. 


architect, Caversham :— 
Bricklayer, &¢.—W. Ivin, Caversham 
(Carpenter and J oiner.- ce 
Plasterer.— Alfred Bridgman, Caversham. 
Mason,— Wm, Jones, Reading. — | 
Slater and Tiler.—Wormaley & Co., Rewding. 
Piumber and Smith.—C, H. Tucker, Reading. 


las TY » 
Work to be done under schedules, at an est mated sum 


total of £75° 





CHELSEA.—For the erection of a Cookery Centre on 
ee w water-closete for th 
arches, and ne eng : aa 
| eannexion with the “ Fox” School, Silver-street (Chelsea 
|X). for the School Board for London. Mr. 1 


thitect -— : 
| esl ‘ow ikinson & SONS .......ccceece-ceeees £1,221 
Cowley & Drake .....+..:++++ acinkaemmadiin 1] 4 
T. BendOn ..0......cccrereseree-svesssveseees 1,113 
Norrie & Luke .......00---conressnerer serene —— 
W JOWMIOD ....cecccceeesereesnnseeeseneees 997 
Stimpson & CO." ...ceereeeerereeenrseereees ¥35 


—— ee 


. j iteret 8 ey blix 
CHELSEA.—For alterations at the Stanley pa - 


house, King’s-road, for Mr. A. Rehm, Mr. 


Brooker, architect :— 


e Building Estate, fr Mr. 


_A. J. Carter, Caversham 


e girls and infants, in 
J. Bailey, 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0O 


Committee for acceptance. 


Reith & SOM ......ccceeeeesenceenereeeereces — S 
Wn. DOWNS cosccsccerserecrerecserenenensnes ob - 
Mark .ncccrcseesererenes sadbsebosecdoederncorer 1, 23% 
Jackson & Todd ....... EA ene eo 1,880 ° 
W. & F. Croake. ......cceceese wena oh s 
R. G. Battley ..---.ccccecereeeeneeenereres sta 7 
Royal & Co. (accepted) ....... nas * 





eocecco 


FOREST GATE-—For new roads, sewers, &c., for the 
sritish Land Company (Limited), on their Forest Gate 
surveyor :— 


Killingback, Camden flown ...... £2365 0 0 
CRO 2 IIIS isiccceccnnecaseesescsss 2,100 0 0 
Smith, Barking............ cuneate i aoe @ © 
Cume, SPOUMIBR.... <<. ccccsccsscecceess 1876 18 6 
Cooke & Co., Battersea ............666.5. 1875 0 0 
Dunmore, Hornsey ............ ttitij— soos © 
Harris, Camberwell........... 1774 0 0 


Wilson, Walthamstow 744 0 0 


l 
Neal & Co., Wanceworth 1750 O 0 
, 
‘ef . eee se eee i 
Bloomfield, Tottenham .................. 1,739 12 8 


Nowell & Robson, Kensington ..... . 1,735 0 @ 
Nicholls, Wood Green en a a ae 
Tr) TT in cca age O © 
Pei | & Son, Bromley, Kent ............ 1594 0 O 
Rowland Bros., Fenny Stratford...... 1560 0 0 


ee 


oO 0 0 
1,487 0 O 


Jackson, Stratford (neal aiatilinnaes 
Kent, Bermondsey (accepted)......... 


HEMEL HEMPSTED.—For constructing & new iron 
bridge, 3: ft. span, and 20 ft. wide, near Bcxmoor Wharf, 
Hemel Hempstead, for the Highway Board. Mr. W.A 
Fisher, surveyor, Hemel Hempsted :— 

W. W. Cravnstone, Hemel Hempsted...£187 0 @! 
C. Chonk, Two Waters, Hemel Hemp- 
WOOT - enantncecons pidaihd wt ae =. 
W. Sear, Hemel Hempsted® ........... 85 0 0 
Westwood, Baillie, & Co., Poplart..... 723 9 QO! 
* Accepted. 
+ Lronwork only. 


LONDON, — For alterations at the Northumberland 
Arms public-bouse, Charing Cross, for Mr. W. Showell. 
Mr. J. W. Brvoker, architect 


H. Cocks... vasssseee £1,050 0 0 


2 1.048 0 0 
kK. G. Battley dieiinadstamsnadosieiel 932 0 O 
Oi cel 9% O O 
Burman & Sons I OTL 395 0 O 
R val & Co. Te A 480 0 0 
A. Garratt & Son (accepted).........+. 859 0 0 


PENGE.—For erecting shops on forecourts of 117 and 
119, Maple-road, for Mr. WwW. J. Bigwood. Mr. J. Ww. 
Brooker, architect :— 


WT. BW, CpG ccccccccescesceses cate icatiedilaaes £260 0.0 

i ie nacoupesseenbepouns AR 237 10 O 
>* i 

FBT OOO it neattin ree imeimiint 231 9 O 


G. J. Kick (accepted) ©.....cccereeseeeeeees 
NEW CROSS.—For alterations to forecourt, and new 
gates and railing, Wesleyan Chapel, New Cross-road, for 
the Trustees. Mr. John James Downes, architect, 133, 
Lewisham High-road, 8.E. :— a . 
Oldmen set eeeee eeneeee erences eeeeteeeeeteaeeteee £127 : a 
Leng a7 0 6 
HOLMOWBY oo cceecccreecesecencesrereees opaadantes a 0 : 
Best (accepted) POTTY TTT eee 102 15 


eeeeeteaee etesterreeerer eee tear et eee res teterer 


a Siren ; 
on 3 nt accom 1 areas a 
R ‘ 


a 
ite al 


BOR IIE VF 


take 








ee 7 x 


aes 





“ se > mee Sy qa reer sey ee] 
hah ath eae ee Rie tebe: ata = he SY a Phe the REE gone ae Ne 
Ct yn ia eT pti ORK wr eer" Sry . . ert Rf 


eee, Fe 


_— eee 
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i ene eenneennnennl 
PUTNEY.—For new cemetery works, for the Burial 
Board of the Parish of Putney. Mr. J, C, Radford, 
vevor :-- 
ee | Qe £10,200 0 0! 
Wileon & Wit ......ccs-++-e-r0scnereeene 10,000 @ O 
i 9,376 0 0 
A. H. ~-- waned scstainecswn iieiieniiehdliiaieail aloo 0 06 
T. Grant scanensicstamesioumiaa an 7 
Richard Mayo .. Jineniatanisauiicieiiiey a, 
W. R. Williams ... .......... SSIES 4,630 0 0 
G GRGRBEE. ccovisteccnercndsecrsecinitsenen 8443 0 0 
i. TUE i... sxisiniiiihnnciieiinitimininddniisaniioa 8100 @ 0 
J. @. B. Marshall .. . 8,000 0 0 
Tomes & Wimpey .. peces 7,756 0 0 
Nowell & Bobeoe ...........:c00.ccceceee 7,725 0 0 
W. Biackmore....... . 7,70 0 0 
SB , SID. pecietcipaninnnes Wem ° 0 0 
Chae. Killingbeck .................-.... 6,000 @ 0 
A. Lacas (accepted) .............-...-4 6,829 10 0 
Mackenzie (withdraw). ees Ul CC 
&. Saunders (withdraws)... weanemipnnnia . 6082 4 0! 


A ee I eS 


SOUTHBOROUGH.—For the colargemen: of Christ 


Church, Sonthborough. Mr. Theodore K. Green, archi- 
tect -— 
Comme B Be .cecesecnvecccensccosssneseses £1,938 0 0 
Gellard & Sons... . hy 0 0 
is ele ctuicune acchnoemnneebentubiniahinntt 1, 0 0 
WUEED sieuimecciowen se sesteeenpennensttiit . aaa 8 > 
ST cccutbsicinenalindennnsciaaivasavanbisiniiiie 163 0 C0 
| “aaa ee 


SOUTHEND. Mex: the works meted in the erection 
for the Salvation 


and completion of barrack buildings, 
Army, in Clarence-road, Southesd. Mr. E. J. Sherwood, 
architect, 101, Queen Vic toria-street, E.C. Quantities by 
the architect -— 


Scharien & Co., Chelsea... wees £1,538 0 O 
W. Watson. Lford Be Raeote mine Moe ae 
Batter & Wiseman, Southeed .. sideeenes 1420 0 0 
J. Mandar, W imhlede 2. ere © FC 
8, Darke & Son, Cer eee eppreeamansd igs 08 0 
F. E. Woodhan ns. Southend............ i360 60 «(0 
Newton & Idle, C ‘Yapham Common... 1,34 0 0 
J. W. Steward, Southend ....... 13% 0 0 
G. Stephenson, Bis! opagate-street.. i324 0 0 
Wa. Tout, Hendon... um, ties © 
Muiton & Wal! is, Gravesend mut a = 
E. Jarvis, Ba: bury Laiieidiaae wane SO 
F.J. Coxhbead, Leytonstone eae F fe 


SOUTHWARK. -- For alterations at No. 194, High- 
street, Borough, &E. for Mr. E,. Leftwich. Mr. J. 
Ww. Brooker, architect; 

ESE oe TO -. £5658 0 0 
Be ND Sitti sircttbeinininsi teiteetinasibincnnines ‘4 0 0 





WALWORTH. —For repairs ‘and decoration at the 
Cottage of Content public-house, for Mr. L. Rehm. Mr. 
J. W. Brocker, architect, 13, Railway Approach, London 


Bridge, 8.E. . 
ackson & Todd poncennntnntinasccensemipecndil £238 0 0 
A. Tompkins ........ me sree Se 8 @ 
T. Gilbert (sccepted).. ~epasmaneneeenenesintons 2) 0 0 
J. O. Rickardson .. _— iss 0 0 


tn rn eee on ee Le ER 8 tt tor 


WANDSWORTH. —For pumps, &c., at th ork. 
house of the RTH. —For pomp Ciapbam Seten, «ae 





T. W. Aldwinckle, architect, 2, East Indi 
Lesdenhali-ctrest : —_ : oe 
Veatworth & Co. ..... . wees ee 2 Ot 
Hayward Tyler & Co. .................... . "950 0 0 
Shand, Mason, & Co. . 670 6 0 
s Owens A Co. ROE <7 ERR Ae ROT Sia 610 0 @! 





WINCHMORE HILL. —For building five huts and 


nurses’ home st the Northern Hospital, Winchmore Hill, 
Board. Messrs. Peaning- 


for tne Metropolitan Asylums 
ton & Bridgen, architects -— 


Ward & Lambie ....... ee 6S 

PON Fs FR s ccceneeiansnnnsetiincite id 5432 > 
Lamble........ ce ecee 6/540 0 

Wi onictinnsnondsennnetnbenanmmiantaaiuniinic 5 

Dearing & Son . ° Sans ° 
Wall Bros. 5,289 0 
ron wea encinasinnaiadibiasiiin 4.950 0 
Norris & Lake ............. 3,877 0 


{ Architects’ catienate, ‘2. 259.) 





be delivered st our fice, Bae 4 
our office, 4, . Cuthanten, 

not later than 12 Noon on THURSDAY 

Leeann 


*.” SPECIAL NOT = 
Cm. Lists of T 


be 
o 


: 


4 eooeseoce 


| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Regutered Telegraphic Address, “* Tux Burpss, Loxpow,”’ 








WwW. P. BR. (we cannet continue the correspondence under the 
| Greametances).—©. W. D. Owe quite agree with you. We have 
| received other letters on the subject).—D. & B.—RB. J 8.-A. L. BR.— 

* Architect " (if pow mean te move in the matter, better take legai 
advice. We de not think it ie for the dignity of the oh to 
| give public prominence to Ginyutes of that kind).—H. . (ehould 
| send amounti.—K. & Oo. (too ite). 

All statements of tacts, liste of tenders, &c., must be scoompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Nora. —The agg of signed articles. and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, With the suthors, 

We cannot wndertake (o return ropectead 

Letters of communications (beyond mere news-items) which heve 
bean Gusthented ton Ghat Seemuaie, exe DOT DESIRED. 


AL communications "EDITOR ; sil tommentoations reinting.t 
be addressed to Bhp Pe eget all communications 
ad Vertiseanen te vely business matters be 


addressed to THE © PUBLISHER, and met to the Baitor. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 
Registered Telegraphic Address, “Tax Bur.pun, Lowpow.”* 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS. APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTIOSAMENTS. 
Siz lines iabout Gfty words) or wnder .... ocscsuece a. 4. 
Bach additional line (about ten words 
Terme for Serice of bee eine oo meg ne ae for special Adver- 
tisemen te mp er mi tiens, Oentracta, Bales by Avetion, 
éc. may be ian to ae Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POUR Lines iabout THIRTY words! of ender ...... te. 64. 
Bach additional time iabout tem worda).............. Os, 6d. 











et the Post-office, Corent-garden, W 
DOUGLAS FOURDEINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed te No. 4, Catherine-street, W.0. 
Advertisements for the current ose Memes canreeens astatnen 
tbebue THRER o clock p.m. on THUBADAY. 


SPECIAL.~£" TERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE. 

acne cea ENTS or ORDERA TO DISCONTINUE samme, 
mest ae the Office before TEN oclock on WEDN ES- 
DAY mornings. 


Publisher cannot be perpen a Bag ok sone TESTI. 
MONIALA, &o. left at the Office i Advertisements, 
strongly socemnmgunee Cant that of Ae inter € SIRS ONLY sbould be sent. 


free of 
envelope: are sent, together 
eover the postage 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIiR- 
CULATION, is iasued every week 


FIRE BRICKS, 


to BEST vie BRICKA, Se M. 
RE CLAY. Ga. « ton. 
"Pine Lamp, vies Tiles, ee tg Seatings, and 








Also in Stock : 
Fiue Covers. 
KR. GOD LL & SON, Manofactourers, 
City Stores -—Midiand Kai) way Dept, Keyes Mint-strect., 
Tower Hill, BO. 
City Office : — 72, Palmerston-baildings, Oid Broad-street, BC. 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


Best quality— White 
Headers at &. & M. 
Stretchers at 10. &. M 
Qeoine and aga at Lil. ite. M. 
KR. CULL & &O 
City Stores :-—Midiand Rai m4 best ‘Reyal Mint-etreet. 
Tower Hill, 
Citys Office — Fi, Paimerston- balidings, _ Oia Beroad<stret, EC 


BLUE BRICKS. 











Cotumon Blue — at Sie. M. Beet Preseed Bine Pacing: at (54. M. 
Builnese and Stable Pavings st 705. M 
Piinths, C ve, Channels, &c. ta Stock. 
CULA @ BON. 
City Stores Midian TS ys Royal Mint-treet, 
ower bi 


City Office: — 73. Palmersten- ‘camden O14 Broad-ctrect, EC. 


DRAIN PIPES. 


sinch. 6-ineh. S-ioch. 
Bd. 74. Lid. per ft. 
Hubject te « large discount for railway track loads. 
Bends, Junctions, Sp yptious, a &c. Kitchen Sinks, Ciceet Pane. 
&<. in Steck. 
R. CULL & BOR. 
City Stores :-—Midiand Railway I t, Royal Mint-«treet, 
Tower hill, EB. 








City Office: ~— 72, Paimerston-beildings, Old Broad<ctreet, E.C. 





ee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” ts ou pin 
in any part of the United oun at the rate of Toe, areitant 
Pusratww. To all Almerica, Australia nd ¥ 

+ Perennem. Te India, China, Ceylon, &c. w 


te DOUGLAs poumbainet 





READING CASES, | ‘ 


we NINEPENC EB EACH. 
post (carefully packed), le. 


Best Bath Stone. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN, 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GRov ND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO, Lp, 


Cousuam, Witrs. 


Bath Stone. 
Pictor’s Monks’ Park. Combe Down. 
Corsham Down. Stoke Ground, 
Box Ground. Winaley Ground, 
Farleigh Down. West Wood. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [ Apvr, 
Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on .*Pplication to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, IImin- 
ster, Somerset. —Asent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [ Apvr. 
For prices, &., ad 


Doulting Pree Stone 
dress 8. & J. STAPLE. 


HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Btone 
BLUE LIAS LIME 824 Lime Merchants, 


Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lamp), I iminster. [Apvr, 


Asphalte.—-The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADV? 






































om maar, us 








Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. BTODART @ CO. 
Office: 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Anvr 





SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. | Apvr. 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 





DA TENT HINGES 
Co er yf 


; “PALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
) and IMPROVE GATE FITTINGS of every Description 


Z 261. BOROUGH ROAD, 


RI : ‘CE ST SENT ON LONDON, 6B 
| Prices Repucen. 4lpruicatios. 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 





Particulars on application. 
LONDON: 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


LARGE STOCK READY. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW: 
Petershill-road. 











